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Y ANTED.—IN A SMALL FRIENDS’ FAMILY 
\W two girls, for the work of the house. Ad- 
dress T, FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER Office. 
7 ANTED. —BY A MAN WITH A FAMILY, 
W (Friend), a situation as manager of a farm. 
Can give reference, if required. Address 
J. HIBBERD, “‘bevenis, Chester Co., Pa 


J ANTED.—IN FRIENDS’ FAMILY, A GIRL 
\ / abouttwelve to fourteen years old. Address 
Lee, care of P. M., Benson, Md. 


NOR SALE.—A DRY GOODS STORE OF FIFTY 
years’ standing, dwelling, and large lot with 
stable on. JONATHAN JONES, Germantown, 

Philadelphia. 


OARDING. —T WO OR THREE FRIENDS CAN 
find pleasant boarding in Friends’ adult fam- 
ily at 2026 Mervine St.. Philada. Excellent 

home table. pleasant neighborhood, and convenient 
to sev eral lines of cars. 
XN EO. B. cock, STENOGRAPHER, ROOM 714, 
(¢ No. 14 8. Broad St. Letters, etc. Lectures 
and Conventions reported verbatim. Liter- 
ary and scientific matter a specialty. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON, 
D. C., can be accommodated with rooms and 
board in a Friends’ family. 
Terms, $1.50 a day. Address, FRIEND, 
1626 Nineteenth &t., N. W., 
Washington, D, Cc. 


ASADENA, CAL.— P LEASANT Ww ELL- FUR- 

P nished rooms, with board, in Friends’ family. 

Centrally lo*ated. Address, CARRIE M. 
HAZARD, 99 N. Marengo Avenue. 


THE PENNHURST, 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 
The house has every eonvenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 
level of pavement. Open all the year. Send for 
illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 





Farm for Sale. 


At Mickleton, N. J., on the Salem railroad, in a 
Friends’ neighborhood, 61 acres of land, fruit trees, 
good buildings, and shaded lawn 

Address JOB S. HAINES, Mickleton, N. J. 


We never sold good gold watches 
at such low prices as now and we've 
been in the watch business since 1810. 
If you want a watch we can satisfy you. 


GEO. C. CHILD 


1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
We repair watches. 


REMOVAL. 


Dr. Chas. Dilworth Scholl 


HAS REMOVED TO 


No. 1505 Arch Street. 


DENTISTRY in all its branches given prompt and 
skillful attention. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH, CROWN AND BRIDGE 
WORK SPECIALTIES. 

NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. No 
charge made for Gas, or for Extracting Teeth, 
when new plates are ‘ordered. 

OFFICE HOURS: 
9 to 12a. m. 
lto 5p.m. 

BARLOW’ 3 ‘INDIGO BLUE. 
Its merits asa WASH RLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop, 233 N. 2d St., Phila. Pa. 


All Wort Guaranteed. 
Charges Moderate. 


| oysters, pigs in blanket, Hecker’s biscuits an 





Friends’ Armenian Relief, 

Treasurer, Robert M. Janney, (of Joseph M. 
Shoewaker & Co., Bankers), Drexel Building, 
Philadelphia. 

Contributions may be handed to Friends’ 
Book Association, 1500 Race St., Philadelphia. 

Robert M. Janney, Treasurer, acknowledges 
receipt of the following additional contributions 
to the Armenian Relief Fund: 

A Friend, 

aw. . 

Emily B. Smyth, 

Annie Comfort, 

Lydia H. Hall, 

Deborah Ferris, . 

David Ferris, 

Mary W. Bringhurst, = 

A Friend, Mt. Holly, N. i 

J. Howard Wright, 


$5.00 
1.00 
3.00 
5 00 
5.00 
5.00 
2.00 
5.00 
2.00 
25.00 


$58.00 
Previously acknowledged, 92.00 


Amount, $1 5°. 00 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ! ASSOCIATION | ROOMS, 


140 N. Fifteenth St., 
re-opened 
NINTH MONTH 28TH, 1896. 


The rooms are open daily, except First-days, 
from 8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cor- 
dially invited to avail themselves of the facilities 
afforded, those from without the city and young 
Friends boarding in the city being particularly de 
sired to do so. 


The rooms are designed to be 


A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
FRIENDLY MATTERS. 


Friends’ Marriage Certificates, 


Handsomely and Correctly Engrossed on the 
FINEST PARCHMENT or on 
PARCHMENT PAPER, if preferred. 


Wedding Inv:tations 


Engraved and printed in the latest and most 
approved style. 


VISITING CARDS, AT HOME CARDS, etc. 
Send for samples and prices. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 1500 Race $t., Phila. 
OYSTER SUPPER 


For the Benefit of the 
FRIENDS’ HOME FOR CHILDREN 
at the 
ODD FELLOWS’ TEMPLE, 

Broad and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


Third-day, Second Month 23. from 5 to 8 | 


Admission and Supper, 50 Cents. 


This Home provides shelter temporarily until it 
can secure good private homes for orphans, neglect- 
ed and destitute children, and we ask your aid in 


any form. Thetreasury is empty, and we have 40 | 


children in the Home demanding attention. 
A Select and Interesting Entertainment will be 
given by the Diligemt Circle, King’s Daughters. 
The Supper will consist of raw, fried, panned 
cakes, 
cranberries, etc., etc. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


cial attention given to serving families. 
3 North Eighth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


Office 








| mail, 





‘Concluding Lecture 


HILAIRE BELLOCc, 


OF OXFORD UNIVERSITY, 


‘The Effect of the Crusades,” 


SIXTH-DAY EVENING, SECOND MONTH 12, 
at 8 p.m. 
Room of Friends’ Central School, 
Fifteenth and Race Streets. 
TICKETS, 50 CENTS. 


Lecture 


This lecture is complete in itself and isa most 
scholarly presentation «f a most interesting sub- 
ject. As an epitome of the — lectures it 
forms a fitting «onclusion to the course. IT WILL 
BE PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED by lantern slides 
interspersed throughout the Jecturer’s remarks. 


LECTURES—1897. 


AARON M. POWELL, Editor of 7he Philanthropist, 
will, after First month 1, 1897, accept a limited 
number of lecture engagements. 

SUBJECTS: 
. ‘Wendell Phillips.” 
“Whittier.” 
“George Fox.”’ 
“New Glimpses in Europe.” 
“ Woman as a Citizen.” 
“ Purity and the White Cross.” 
“The National Drink Problem.” 


Address for dates and terms, THE PHILANTHRO- 
PIST, United Charities Building, New York. 


” EL 12 ABE TH FRY READING TO THE 
PRISONERS IN NEWGATE.” 
Engraved from the Painting 
by BARRETT. 

Size 34 by 22 inches, printed on 
heavy paper 45 by 30 inches. 
This is a well-known, uncommonly beautiful 
picture. An interesting key accompanies each. 
Price, $5.00. 
Framed, $10.00. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
1500 Race Street, Philadelphia. 


1 Or go pO 


Anti- Slavery Committee Piteanantiet 


Photogravures, by F. Gutekunst, from the 


| Daguerreotype described and reproduced in 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 
Tenth month 24, 1896, 
of the Executive Committee of the Pennsylva- 


nia Anti-Slavery Society, 1851. 
A Group of Twelve: James and Lucretia 


| Mott, Robert Purvis, (who only is now living), 
| Oliver Johnson, J. Miller McKim, Mary Grew, 


Edward M. Davis, Abby Kimber, Sarah Pugh, 
Haworth Wetherald, Mary Jones, and Benja 


min C. Bacon. 


The Photogravure 
slightly enlarged, 
inches. 


is a fine reproduction, 
the printed part 8% by 6 


A few copies for sale. Price 50 cents, or by 
60 cents. FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
Office, 921 Arch Street. 





F BIENDS’ IN? ELLIGEN( OER AND JOURN AL. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi River 
8 discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the | 
price $1.50 per annum. 
To those who get up and forward “Clubs”’ we we | 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 


WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 


BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS, EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES : 


921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient adver- 


tisements, 10 cents per line, one time; 734 cents 
line each insertion, two times. For longer insertion 
reduced rates, which will be furnished upon appli- 
sation. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in ae, 
DraFts, or PosTt-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS; the last 
ferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the ris ‘a 
the person so sending. 49> Draw checks and money 
ewders to the order of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
&SSOCIATION, LIMITED. 
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FOR NERVOUS HEADACHE 
Use Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. F. A Roperts, Waterville, Me., says : 
‘* Have found it of great benefit in nervous dis- 
eases —nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia, 
neuralgia, and think it is giving great satisfac- 
tion when it is thoroughly tried.’’ 


ROLL TOP DESKS 


$12.00 UP. 


Largest Stock in America. 


JOSEPH L. SHOEMAKER & C0. 


926 Arch Street, Philad’a. 











Ivory SoAP 


99*4ioo % PURE 


High priced toilet soaps cost more than the Ivory, not because the 


soap itself is any better, but by 


boxes and perfume. 


Tre Procren & Gamace Co., Cinvt: 


Publisher's Department. 


*,* Barclay J. Smith, formerly of Bucks 
county, Pa., but who has been located in San 
Francisco, in business, fora number of years, 
where he has taken a lively interest in Friends, 
and in the circulation of the INTELLIGENCER, 
has recently removed his place of business, his 
Cash Store for General Family Supplies, from 
414-418 Front street to Market street Ferry. 
“Our moving and handling about 50 car loads 
of goods, in a given length of time,” he says, 
“was a large undertaking, but we are now 
settled in the new quarters and enjoying them 
very much; will be able to turn out more 
goods, and do a more satisfactory business than 
ever before.” 


*,* We believe, says Advertising, Cincinnati, 
that there has not been a more favorable time 
in years for laying plans for advertising than 
now. Space is cheap, good positions are avail- 
able, and people are getting ready to spend | 
money in anticipation of prosperous times. 


*,* It is probable,” says Farm and Fireside, | 
“that people are cheated in the quality of | 
in other | 


paints they buy more often than 
things, because people in general know so little 
about them. It costs just as much time and 


labor to put on a paint that lasts six months, | 


as it does one that will last five years, so every 


person should get the information that will | 
enable them to chooss a good quality made of | 


pure white lead instead of a cheap adulteration 


in which barytes is the chief ingredient. There 


are about twenty-seven brands of honest white 


lead, and there are numberless cheats. Every | 
one who buys or uses paints can learn all about | 


these, free of any cost whatever, if they will 
mention this paper and send their addrses on 
a postal card to the National Lead Company, 
1 Broadway, New York City, fora free book 
on thesubject. They will receive some beau- 
tiful cards showing samples of colors, and pic- 
tures of twelve houses painted in different tints 


and combinations, which will be very valuable | 


in choosing colors to use on buildings, etc. 


*,* A subscriber on the Pacific Coast, re- 
mitting subscription for 1897, adds: “I think 
that we value the paper more and more each 
year.” 


*,* Elisa H. Schofield, whose studio was last 


winter destroyed by the fire in the Hazeltine | 


Building, removed her classes and what she 
could save of her studio effects to No. 9 South 
Sixteenth street. She is “At Home” to her 
friends and patrons every S cond-day in the 


present month, after 4 o’clock. 


reason of the expensive wrappings, 


Then the profit on toilet soaps is much greater. 


H.C.BODEN&CO. 
WALNUT & 13°STS. 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 


Our SPECIALTY: Spectacles and Eye-Glasses. 
Our MoTTo: ; Accuracy and Promptness. 


Si siatl ated 


and 20,000 Slides. Educational Lantern Slides a 
Specialty. Send for catalogue. Slides made t 
order andcolored. Slides rented. Exhibitions given 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 
Manufacturers of Marcy Sciopticons, 
33, 35 & 39 S. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Great JANUARY Sale! 


Oil 
Lime Light 
Electric 
Acetyline 


Great 
LADIES’ ‘FINE SHOES 


All Our $3 to $6.50 Shoes 
Reduced to 


$1.70 $2.20 $3.30 
CHILDREN’S & MISSES’ 


Cut in same proportion. 


S. DUTCHER, 


145 N . Thirteenth Street, below Arch, Philad’a. 


| 


| WALL PAPER o of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


| A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carpetines, Limolowe. 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 


83 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


s. F. BALDERSTON’ S SON 


will continue the 
B USINESS OF PAPER HANGINGS 
AND WINDOW SHADES 


At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
Orders from Friends solicited. 
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THERE ¢ts in truth scarcely a more efficacious means of 


honoring the Deity than by observing a constant Christian 
manner of conducting our intercourse with men. 
JONATHAN DyMonpD. 


From his ‘* Essays on the Principles of Morality.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THE TALE OF A SHIP. 


INTO the haven at last 
Storm-driven she flees ! 
A fluttering rag at her mast 
A wreck from the seas, 


Tender and blue was the sky 
In the morn when she sailed ; 
So she lingered ; the hours flew by 
Till the day light had paled. 


Then the tempest broke forth o’er the world 
And lashed the wild wave: 

All the waters upon her seemed hurled ; 
Yet she held true and brave. 


The horrors of sky and of sea 
Made her staunch timbers thrill, 

Yet she stayed not her course, nay, not she, 
But struggled on still. 


Stripped of her beauty and pride 
Sorely crippled, and strained, 

Her victory’s sign doth abide 
For her flag hath remained. 


In harbor at last! broken! old! 
In peace rests she now ! 
‘This tale of aship I have told, 
IsitIl? Isit thou? 
F. M. S. 


JOHN MILTON ON THE MINISTRY. 


MiLton believed that those who preached the Gospel 
should not be hired persons. In Masson’s Life of the 
poet (Vol. V.), there is an interesting discussion of his 
pamphlet, published in 1659, ‘‘ Considerations touching 
the Likeliest Means to remove Hirelings out of the 
Church.’’ In the course of the pamphlet Milton says : 

‘« Thus we see that not only the excess of hire in 
wealthiest times, but also the undue or vicious taking or 
giving it, though but small or mean, as in the primitive 
times, gave to hirelings occasion, though not intended 
yet sufficient, to creep at first into the Church. Which 
argues also the difficulty, or rather the impossibility, to 
remove them quite,—unless every minister were, as St. 
Paul, contented to teach gratis: but few such are to be 
found.”’ 

Upon this Prof. Masson remarks: ‘In this passage 
and in other passages throughout the Treatise it is clear 
that Milton’s ideal was a Church in which no minister 
should take pay at all for his preaching or ministry, 
whether pay from the state or from his hearers, but every 
minister should, as St. Paul did, preach absolutely and 
systematically gratis, deriving his livelihood and his 
leisure to preach from his private resources, or, if he had 
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none such, then from the practice of some calling or 
handicraft apart from his preaching. Deep down in 
Milton’s mind, notwithstanding his professed deference 
to Christ’s words, ‘ The laborer is worthy of his hire,’ 
we can see this conviction that it would be better for the 
world if religious doctrine, or in fact doctrine of any 
kind, were never bought or sold, but all spiritual teachers 
were to abhor the very touch of money for their lessons, 
being either gentlemen of independent means who could 
propagate the truth splendidly from high motives, or else 
tent-makers, carpenters, and bricklayers, passionate with 
the possession of some truth to propagate.’’ 

Another passage from the pamphlet reads thus: ‘‘ If it 
be objected that this itinerary preaching will not serve to 
plant the Gospel in those places unless they who are sent 
abide there some competent time, I answer that, if they 
stay there for a year or two, which was the longest time 
usually staid by the Apostles in one place, it may suffice 
to teach them who will attend and learn all the points of 
religion necessary to salvation; then, sorting them into 
several congregations of a moderate number, out of the 
ablest and zealousest of them to create elders, who, exer- 
cising and requiring from themselves what they have 
learnt (for no learning is retained without constant exer- 
cise and methodical repetition), may teach and govern 
the rest ; and, so exhorted to continue faithful and stead- 
fast, they may securely be committed to the providence 
of God and the guidance of his Holy Spirit till God may 
offer some opportunity to visit them again and to con- 
firm them.’’ 

Upon which Prof. Masson proceeds to say: ‘It is 
with difficulty that he allows the existence of a permanent 
pastorate anywhere. If there is to be a body of men in 
the community making a business of preaching, and if in 
towns and populous neighborhoods congregations choose 
to retain the services, for life or for an indefinite period, 
of particular ministerial persons selected from this body, 
and to erect handsome buildings convenient for such ser- 
vices, well and good, or rather it cannot be helped ; but 
the picture most to Milton’s fancy is that of an England 
generally, or at all events of a rural England, without any 
fixed or regular parish pastors or parish churches, but each 
little local cluster of believers meeting on Sundays or 
other days in chapel or barn for mutual edification, or to 
be instructed by such simple teaching elders as may easily 
from time to time, be produced within itself. Add the 
itinerant agency of more practiced and _ professional 
preachers, circulating periodically among the local clus- 
ters, to rouse them or keep them alive ; and nothing more 
would be needed. There would be plenty of preaching, 
and good preaching, everywhere ; but, as most of it would 
be spontaneous, by hard-handed men known among their 
neighbors, and working, like their neighbors, for their 
ordinary subsistence, the preaching profession, as a means 
of income, would be reduced toa minimum. Ina Church 
so constituted there would still be hirelings, especially in 
large towns and where there were wealthy congregations ; 
but the number of such would be greatly reduced.’’ 


THE greatest happiness which we can feel in this life 
is that of comforting others. — Madame de Genlis. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE JOHNSONS IN MADAGASCAR.! 


' « Faithful Unto Death: A Story of the Missionary Life in Mada- 
gascar of William and Lucy S. Johnson.’’ With Illustrations. Edited 
by P. Doncaster, with an Introductory Chapter by Joseph S. Sewell. 
Pp. 277. Price 3s. 6d. London: Headley Brothers, 14 Bishopsgate 
Without, London, E. C. 

Tuis book is a volume of unusual interest, being a story 
of the life and missionary labors of William and Lucy S. 
Johnson, in Madagascar, closing with their tragic death 
in 1895. Ata time when there is in our midst an awak- 
ened interest in mission work of all kinds, this volume 
may prove an open door through which our sympathies 
may go forth to distant heathen lands. Joseph S. Sewell, 
in an introductory chapter, expresses his desire ‘‘ that this 
book may truly provea message of hope for Madagascar.’’ 

The biographer has presented to us a picture, always 
fresh and full of interest, of the country in its physical, 
moral, and mental aspects, and has brought us into inti- 
mate relation with the lives of two persons who, believ- 
ing themselves ‘‘ called,’’ devoted their energies to this 
field of labor with unfailing love and self-sacrifice. 

The first two chapters give accounts of the early years 
of William Johnson and Lucy Sewell. The former was 
educated at the Friends’ School at Ackworth, and at 
Flounders College, and even at this period felt the fore- 
shadowing of his future service. He offered himself to 
the Friends’ Foreign Mission Association, London, and 
was sent out to Madagascar in 1871. It is said of him at 
this time: ‘‘ He was so glad, so buoyantly happy, in 
looking forward to the work which lay before him 
there was no mistake about Avs joy in going out.’’: 

The chapter on Lucy Sewell is full of charm. So 
bright and sweet and helpful a spirit was she that the 


biographer says: ‘‘ Her’s, too, was another of the poets’ 
gifts to ‘add sunshine to daylight, and make the happy 


happier’ by her own bright joyousness.’’ She followed 
William Johnson to Madagascar in company with her 
father and sister, in 1872, and after being married at 
Tamatave, they began life together with the journey up 
the country to the capital, Antananarivo, where they were 
to live in ‘* such a bonnie house,’’ she says, with windows 
looking out upon lovely views of the distant hills and the 
rich fields then almost at the height of their beauty. She 
gives, ina letter written soon after her arrival, a pleasing 
description of this journey, and of the cordial reception 
they met with, and the odd and rather inconvenient 
presents which were showered upon them. 

The whole account of their life and work is full of the 
greatest interest. Friends, with true liberality, codper- 
ated with those sent out by the London Missionary Asso 
ciation, but they nevertheless had their own special field, 
both in the capital and in the country. William John- 
son realized often with deep discouragement the shallow 
and unfruitful nature of the human soil which it was his 
life-work to cultivate ; but, ever practical, he believed 
that education must precede any real awakening of the 
moral nature. He was for nearly ten years superintend- 
ent and teacher in the Boys’ High School, established by 
Friends in Antananarivo, and his views upon this subject 
are thus summed up by the author of this book: ‘‘ He 
felt strongly the importance of doing everything possible 
to develop the mental faculties of the Malagasy, to raise 
them to a higher level of general intelligence, and so 
prepare the way for a true understanding of the meaning 
of Christianity. He knew that it is only before the light 
of advancing intelligence and knowledge that the dark- 
ness and cruelty of ignorant superstition, the liability to 
reaction and unreasoning panic can disappear. 

What he cared for more than anything else was the growth 
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of character. His great desire was to teach the 
meaning of a living Christianity.’’ Of this the people 
had no true conception. They looked upon it asa ‘*‘ kind 
of science to be learned,’’ rather than ‘‘a life to be 
lived.’’ Although they eagerly grasped the opportunity 
of education, and appear to have been a simple and 
kindly people when not aroused by unreasoning fury and 
superstition, their morality was very low, and cleanliness 
was but a spasmodic virtue, and though they had followed 
their Queen in accepting Christianity, heathenism pre- 
vailed in many country districts. 

After returning from their first visit to England, 
Willian Johnson devoted much of his time to work in 
the country. He often took journeys which occupied 
several weeks ‘‘to examine schools . . to teach and 
preach in the chapels . . to give sympathy and encour- 
agement to the teachers,’’ and to ‘‘set before them a 
higher ideal, and to inspire in them personal longings for 
truer and deeper life.’’ These journeys were attended 
with many inconveniences. He was obliged to take 
‘‘ bedding, food, cooking utensils, sometimes a magic 
lantern, a supply of medicines,’’ and many other things. 
He traveled over mountain and plain, forded rivers often 
with much difficulty, and slept in native huts or lonesome 
chapels. It will be seen that a missionary’s work is very 
varied in character. But he found sources of enjoyment 
even in these tiresome journeys, as his eye took in the 
view of mountain, lake, and river, the stretches of bril- 
liant wild-flowers, the cool, lovely ferns, and the bright 
blue sky. 

Lucy Johnson could not take part in this country 
work, but in a more limited sphere she was not less 
earnest and devoted than her husband. With home cares, 
and often burdened by ill-health, she yet found time to 
teach the women and children. Nothing could be more 
sincere and heartfelt than her desire to help and uplift 
these poor people. She spent herself unselfishly in their 
behalf. She was an excellent nurse, and her ministra- 
tions at the bedside of the sick have left grateful memories 
in many hearts. Henrietta Deane, in speaking of her 
work at Arivonimamo, says: ‘‘ Her loving devotion to 
the sick in the hospital whom she took under her special 
care, was beyond description. How often I learned a 
lesson from her, when I saw her bring out of the best she 
had for their use, and felt terribly rebuked that I had 
sometimes thought some of my things too good for a 
Malagasy.’’ 

Her love for her children was almost passionate in its 
intensity, and it was a severe trial to leave her little son 
and daughters in England when she returned in 1884 to 
Madagascar, after her first visit home. Other children 
came, however, and though God ‘‘ asked for’’ one of 
them, her little Blossom lived to share a martyr’s death 
with her parents. 

Lucy Johnson’s character is one of great loveliness, 
and through all her work she diffused the warmth of her 
own sympathetic nature. Sunshine and sorrow crossed her 
pathway, but her unselfish love hallowed all. 

After years of patient labor the missionaries were at 
length rewarded by evidences, especially among the 
young, of a real Christian development. In many places 
secret prayer meetings had been held by a few awak ened 
spirits. In thespring of 1891 these little rivulets of life 
met in a week of revival meetings in the capital, and 
‘< before it was over, the missionaries were all rejoicing 
over large numbers of their young people, who had 
come to know Christ as their Redeemer and King, and 
who had joyfully pledged themselves to follow Him.’’ 
William Johnson says: ‘* We went into this work with 
small faith. Still there was faith, and God has rebuked its 





smallness, and shown us that the hearts of men are in his 
hand.”’ 

+ Upon their second return from England, William and 
Lucy Johnson went out into the country to reside at the 
mission station at Arivonimamo. The French invasion 
and the surrender of the Queen in September, 1895, 
was followed by a season of anarchy, during which the 
people were wrought up to an unreasoning frenzy against 
foreigners, which included indiscriminately friend and foe 
alike. It was in this temper that the ‘‘ rebel throng ’’ 
advanced upon Arivonimamo. Believing it their duty to 
remain, even while all others fled, the Johnsons stood 
at their post to meet the mob. Their tragic fate casts a 
deep shadow upon the story of their lives, but it isa 
shadow which throws into full relief the beauty of their 
loving and faithful service. The writer of this book says : 
‘* We cannot know what help and strength were theirs to 
meet it, but we are sure One walked with them through 
the fire.’” ‘* Greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his friends.’’ 


E. F. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
EARLY LONG ISLAND RECORDS.! 
(Continued from Last Week.) 


THE second page contains the contract and specification 
for the meeting-house to be built on this ground. It is 
given here in full: 


[At a me]n & W[omens meeting at ye house of] 

Matthew Priar] in Kin[nin]g[ worth? 

It w]as then & there Orde[ red that ye] 
meeting house Jntended to be [built for ye use] 
of firiends in Oysterbaye shall be m[ade] 36 [foote long] 
& 34 foote wide & 12 foote ye stoode® 
And Allsoe itt is by ffriends agreed that Samm[uel ] 
Andrewes & John ffeakes shall make & Sett 
a strong & Sufficient frame every way Sui[table] 
And Answerable for the End & use affore sd [and] 
they are to have the Summe of fifteene po[unds] 
which Summ is to be pd in wheate att 4:6d 
pease att 3s:6d Jndian att 2s:6d porke att [4d per Ib 
to all wch ye sd John ffeakes & Sammuell [Andrews 
are Contented with and promise they s[hall endeavor 
to have itt upp for the further fi{nishing by] 

th 


ye 30th daye of the first mon: 73: 

Jt is further agreed That for ye sd [sum Samuel ] 

and John shall make: 8: windowes [2 on] 

one side the house, & 2 one the other side & 2 [in the] 
ends belowe all made fitt for glasse, togeather [ with] 
window shutts & 2 windowes in the Gable ends [with] 
Shutts likewise they are to make 2 Doors 

One in one side of itt & the other in ye o[ther side] 

Jtt is to bee understood both these doors a[re pro] 

ber duble doors with 2: dorment windowes 

& for makeing all these they to have £5 mor[e which] 
makes ye Sum: £20 


To begin heare, Concluding that all 
meetings Called men & womens 
JenErall meetings ware Quarter 

ly meetings wheather so named or 
No Until Monthly meetins be nam 
ed. 


This last paragraph is one of the earliest appearances 
of disciplinary organization, and undoubtedly shows the 
direct influence of George Fox, who was present at the 
Half Year’s Meeting, held probably near the close of 


' Words in [ ] are restored, having been lost by wearing away of 
the page, except those ¢¢a/icised, which are put in to make sense or to 
explain a preceding word. 


Killingworth, afterward called Matinecock, the Indian name for 
‘*the land that overlooks ”’ the adjacent country. 


8 12 feet in the stud, 7. ¢., height of frame. 
4 March. 
® Proper, #. ¢., complete. 
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Ninth (now Eleventh) month, when this page seems to 
have been written. 

Page 3 and the succeeding pages are filled with min- 
utes, with occasional papers of condemnation, epistles 
sent and received, etc. Pages 1a to 16a@ (at the back of 
the book) contain mostly testimonies and rules of disci- 
pline. Page 1@ has the last part of a paper signed 
‘«G ff,’’ and a form of marriage certificate beginning as 
follows: ‘‘ This is to Certifye ye truth to all people yt A 
B of ye Pish [Parish] of & CD of ye ®ish of 
haveing Jntentions of marriage According to ye Ordi- 
nance of God. Gods Joyneing Did lay it bef[ore] ye man 
& woman Meetting.’’ The remainder of this page is 
much broken. 

Pages ‘2a to 7a contain what is called in Thomas’s 
History (page 200) the ‘*‘ Canons and _ Institutions,’’ 
said to have been written by George Fox, and which ap- 
pears at the beginning of the record books of many Eng- 
lish meetings. It is a sort of code, written in the form 
of advices, and seems to be the work of an individual 
rather than that of a meeting, although it was issued by 
the Yearly Meeting held in London 1668. It is di- 
vided into nineteen parts, of which this record has 
eighteen, some of them incomplete. It is very quaint in 
style and sensible in spirit. 

The earliest minute is on page 1oa, and reads as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ at a mens meet ye 234 day of. 34 month: 1671. 
Jt was agreed yt ye first dayes meetings be one day at 
oysterbay and another day at Matinacock: to begin at or 
about ye 11th houre: and ye weekly meeting to begin 
about the first houre. in ye afternoone Jt [was] allso 
ageeded ther Shall bee a meetting kept at the wood edege 
[ Woodedge, i. e., Westbury] the 25th of the 4th month and 
Soe ever 5th first Day of the weeke’”’ 

John Burnyeat, who was present at this meeting, re- 
fers to it in his journal as a ‘‘ Half-Years Meeting at 
Oyster Bay.’’ From that time to the present, the latter 
part of Third (now Fifth) month has been the most im- 
portant period of the year. New York Yearly Meeting, 
in both branches of Friends, is still held at this time. 

This is probably the earliest minute extant in America. 
Sandwich (Mass.) Monthly Meeting, thought to be the 
earliest organized meeting on this continent, has records 
beginning 25th of Fourth month, 1672. Here again we 
see the persistent date. New England Yearly Meeting 
has always been held in the latter half of Fourth (now 
Sixth) month. 

An epistle, bearing date of ‘‘4th month r5th day 
1670,’’ occupies pages 8a and ga. ‘‘ This to be read in 
all freinds Meetings & send coppies of it to maryland 
Virginia Barbadoes & New England.”’ 


ord 1672 A mens [amd] womens meeting for 


shewsbury & Mideltowne To be once in 6 weeks & 
to be every third meeting at Mideltown for ye service of 
the church of god & his truth to beginn ye third fifth day 


which will be the 15th of ye : 1672.” 


In 1679 some Shrewsbury Friends had ‘‘ Sum differ- 
ence,’’ and desired the General Meeting (held 2oth of 3d 
month, at Oysterbay) tosend Friends there to help bring 
them into unity. ‘* Henery Willas [ Wi//is] Samuell Spicer 
George Mas[ters] and Jsaac Horner finding Sumthing 
upon their Spirits ’’ went to labor with the differing ones. 

Page 11a@ contains the following spirited address. 
Many of the liberties we now enjoy are largely the result 
of conscientious, dignified, and manly appeals like this, 
though the particular hardship herein complained of is 
still in force : 

‘¢ Copia: To ye Governor of New York &c Whereas 
it was desired of ye Country yt all who would willingly 
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' es : | 
contribute towards Repairing ye ffort of New Yorke | 


would give in theire Names and Summes,—And wee 
whose Names are Underwritten not being found in that 
List Jt was since desired by ye High Sheriff & Justice | 
Lovelace, That wee would Give or Reason, or contribute 
upon yt account. Jt is not Unknown to ye Governor how 
willing & readie wee have beene to pay our Customs 
Country Rates, & need full Towne charges &c How wee 
have behaived ourselves peaceably & quietly Amongst 
or Neigh bors, & are readie to bee serviceable in any: 
thing wch doth not infringe upon or tender Consciences;— 
But being Jn measure Redeemed out of warres, & strifes 
we cannot for Conscience-sake be concerned in uphould- 
ing things of that Nature, as you yor Sellves well know 
Jt hath not been or Practice Jn ould England or elsewhere 
since we were a people And This Jn meeknesse wee De- 
clare Jn Behaulf of our Selves & or ffriends, haveing 
Love & good will to Thee & to All Men 

flushing ye 3oth of ye roth Mo. comonly cald De 

cembr 1672 
John Tilton 


John Bowne 


Mathew Priar 
John Underhill 
Samll spicer John Richardson 
Saml! Andrews John Feke 
Sent ye 2d of ye 11th Mo. @ Wa. L.”’ 
New York. Joun Cox, Jr. 
(Zo be Continued.) 


A PLEA FOR A TRUE NATIONAL DEFENSE. 
Address by A. B. Farquhar, York, Pa., at a Convention at Tampa, 
of coast defenses. A. B. F. was appointed a delegate from Pennsyl- 


vania, by Governor Hastings. The Convention was presided over by 
General J. M. Schofield, of the United States Army. 


for the Army, tells us that we cannot find suitable pro- 
tection in war ships; that, in proportion as their armor 


the destroying missile. The representative of the Navy 
informs us that there is no security in land fortifications, 


since naval forces may be landed out of range of their | you that good faith and peaceful intentions ward off hos- 


guns, or may even, under cover of the fog, destroy towns 
which the forts are built to protect with comparatively 
little danger to themselves. 

I am led, therefore, to conclude that we must find a 
surer means of defense than either the Army or Navy 
offers: and I speak for the sober, second thought of a 
large number, I think a majority, of the citizens of my 
great commonwealth, when I offer the following solution 
of the difficult problem. 


Weare invited by the honored Governor of Florida to | 


consider the need of defenses for the South Atlantic and 
Gulf Coasts. It is desirable that there should be a frank, 
unreserved, and sincere interchange of views on so im- 
portant a question, and that our conclusions should be 
based on practical grounds. In making the best endeavor 
in my power to meet these requirements, I must in the first 
place acknowledge that, if fortifications are needed any- 
where, it is unfair to leave this important stretch of coast 
without them ; and I must voice what I know to be the 
unanimous sentiment of this assemblage when I earnestly 
rejoice in anything which brings together in closer fellow- 
ship, concord, and fraternal sentiment, the sons of the 
south and the sons of the North. Whatever may be the 
outcome of our discussions, we are doing good when we 
are promoting this ‘‘ more perfect union.’’ 

It is an honor to be here in advocacy of such a cause 
as has called forth this meeting. No patriot would be 
indifferent to the question of his country’s defenses ; 
fone could wish for it any strength less conspicuous or 
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| fense but the best defense. 
| own and making our national name respected among al] 


| world, and the regard in which they are held. 








less enduring than that of its own eternal hills; none 
could abate one aspiration from the old ideal : 


‘* Patient of toil ; serene amidst alarms ; 
Inflexible in faith ; invincible in arms.”’ 
Nor could the patriot ask for his loved land any de. 
If one way of holding our 


nations is shown by sound reason and experience to be 
surer and more effective than other ways, that way is the 
one for us to follow, zealously and unswervingly. 

If I am greatly honored by being permitted to appear 
here and plead for the truest defense for the United 
States, the honor becomes greater when that plea is to be 


| made in the name of such a commonwealth as Pennsyl. 


vania. I must not weary you with praises of my State 
yet I must insist that the influence to which she is enti- 
tled in your council rests, not on her material predomi- 
nance—on her wealth in mines, in factories, in well 
tilled fields—but on her moral standing rather ; on her 
history and what it teaches. 

Looking back to the founders of my commonwealth, 
I find them secure in the defense of their choosing; 
‘* quite serene amidst alarms,’’ by which communities, 
looking to poorer defenses, were afflicted ; well protected 
from the same race whose hands were so often dyed in 
the blood of their kindred, by the simple armor of mutual 
understanding and unquestioned good faith. The fol- 
lowers of Penn intended no attack upon their red fellow- 


| men, and they found means of making that intention 


known. When they made a treaty it was with a view of 


Por | keepi rs y in having that 
Florida, called by the Governor of Florida, to consider the importance | keeping that treaty; and they succeeded i g 


| view shared by all who had dealings with them ; and so 


the bolts of aboriginal wrath passed over them and de- 


| scended upon men who trusted to forts and armaments 
Our distinguished chairman, General Schofield, speaking | 


The example of the founders of Pennsylvania has a les- 


| son, I believe, for their descendants and fellow-country- 
| men to-day, and it is because this lesson calls for state 
is strengthened, engineering skill increases the power of | 


ment, with all the force that can be given to its expound- 
ing, that I am here to ask your attention to it. 
But it is not worth while to have come so far to tell 


tile attacks. All this have you heard again and again ; 


| but you may not have done justice to the full power of 
| so simple an armor in 
| aggressions. 


protecting a country against 


Cast your eyes abroad, look at all the countries of the 
Is it not 
those most conspicuous in equipping armies, fleets, and 


| fortifications that are most certainly the object of sus- 


picion, apprehension, and hatred to their fellows? Let 
one of them strengthen its military force or its armament, 
in any way, and the others will become alarmed, will 
adopt any excuse for similar preparations of their own ; 
and thus a general irritation will grow up, which requires 


| but a slight aggravation to kindle into a devastating, 


bloody war. 

Is the country best equipped with these factitious de- 
fenses the strongest? No. It may seem so, but, since 
the more it prepares, the more it marks itself as a source 
of probable danger ; the more sure it becomes, therefore, 
to arouse others to combine against it, the more sure to 


| settle into an isolated position, in which its measures for 
greater strength become of no avail to it. 


Contrast with this armed truce of Europe, where no 
country possesses anything in security, except the con- 
sciousness that whatever it may do to advance itself, will 
unfailingly make it an object of distrust and jealousy, the 
happier condition enjoyed by our own land—undefended, 
though people call it—enjoyed, not in spite but in conse- 
quence of its willingness to forego defenses on the 
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European plan. Nowhere is there apprehension of at- 
tack from us; and we meet with far less misconstruction 


cept our friendly offices, to choose our arbitration, to 
come to fair terms with us, to tolerate our formidable 
growth in power and resources than we could hope for 
otherwise. 
be cherished ? 

It is natural that nations, with their larger and slower 


movement of evolution, should have lagged far behind | 


individuals in the progress of their relations with each 
other. Before the Christian era they were simply beasts 
of prey to one another, as a rule. Under Christianity, 
they have slowly advanced to the relative condition of 
savages in that regard, witha one-sided gleam of the more 
capable barbarism. It was progress indeed for interna- 
tional relations to take on the form of humanity at all ; 
but, for that very reason, the progress is, as far as possi- 
ble, from complete. 

Is the citizen more secure against personal violence in 
society, as we have it now, than in society, as it was a 
century ago, or not? ‘The question seems almost absurd, 
so remarkable has our progress been. And yet the gen- 
tlemen of that day went habitually armed, the “ short 
sword’’ forming an indispensable part of a fashionable 
attire, and the preservation of safety and honor being 
deemed impossible without it. Are not the forts you are 
asked to rear about our harbors, the armored ships you 
are asked to hold at bay before our cities, exactly the 
short swords of the body politic: potent to irritate, im- 
potent to preserve in peace, an ever-present incentive to 
bloodshed, courting more violence than they ward off ? 
The man is quick to draw the sword when he has it at 
hand ; but even Homer, prime war poet of the world, 
could observe that ‘‘ the sword often draws the man.’’ 

Nations are made up of the same kind of men as so- 
cieties; the same factors are apt to work in them in the 
same way. If men are safer in private life by giving up 
their small arms, countries may be safer on the wider 
stage by a similar policy. Supply a general understand- 
ing, a general attachment to order, and what has been 
done for the social, will be done again for the national 
problem. 

Seriously, would it not be cowardly, wasteful, and 
ignorant to build a great system of sea-board fortifica- 
tions? Cowardly, because it would be publishing to the 
world the fact that seventy-five million Americans are 
afraid of an imagined danger that one-fourth of that 
number might laugh at. Wasteful and extravagant, be- 
cause, with the rapid progress of invention, the plans 
would be obsolete before they were consummated. What 
would they avail against a dynamite dropping air-ship, 
for instance? Ignorant and stupid, because no student 
of nineteenth century history can look upon an armed 
invasion by a foreign power as a possibility, unless we 
bring it on ourselves, in which case we ought, perhaps, to 
suffer the consequences. 
the world, so far as danger from attack is concerned ; 
the one whose naval power surpasses any two others com- 
bined—Great Britain—has, within the past year, been 
forced by purely peaceful methods to recede from a posi- 
tion taken and maintained before the eyes of the whole 
world. 

Would a hundred millions of our money, spent in 
earthworks and frowning bastions, have accomplished that 
result any better, or as well? 

We may need defenses of that nature when internal 
decay sets in. The American people can always be 
trusted ; and God forbid that we or our children should 
live to see the day when the sterling common sense of 
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Is this a trifle to be despised, or a blessing to | 


| would require ? 


| adequate provision fora special section and neglect other 
| sections ? 


| closer accord with his teachings. 
| principles in human relations is ever to come—and who 
| dares doubt it >—every passing century is bringing this 


By far the strongest nation in | 
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the people is not their best and all sufficient defense. 


| «*When wealth accumulates and men decay’’ it will be 


of our measures and motives, far more willingness to ac- | time to expend a good part of that wealth in sea-coast 


| fortifications. 


‘* What constitutes a State ? 
Not high-raised battlement or labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate, 
No! men, high-minded men, 
Men who their duties know; 
But know their rights, and knowing, dare maintain.”’ 
Even if all the millions asked by ambitious military 


engineers were appropriated to construct the desired de- 


| fenses, how humiliatingly inadequate they would be, if 


they were ever called for at all! How could we protect 
15,000 miles of ocean front? Could we persuade Con- 
gress to appropriate so vast a sum as the undertaking 
Or how could we induce it to make 


These are questions of the most practical 
kind. If the movement cannot surmount such obstacles 
as these, it were better not to start it. 


I have spoken, so far, merely of the question of defense, 


| urging that our country adopt and maintain the policy 


that will prove most effectively defensive. There I might 
stop, assured that I had given, so far as it was permited me 


| to give it, the true answer to the question that has called 


us together. Nor am I at all solicitous to put the 
discussion on other grounds ; for when we have answered 
our question we have done enough, all beyond that is 
mere surplusage. Nevertheless, since every living con- 
science, in this country and in the world, is persuaded 
that questions of this kind have another side ; since all 
know and all feel that there is a moral welfare that is not 
to be neglected, even under an express commission to 
treat of material welfare, it is hardly possible to leave the 
moral phase of the question unconsidered. If there are 
two modes of defense open to us, one of which will turn 
aside an attack by war-like measures, while the other will 
prevent the attack by measures of peace—supposing both 
defenses equally effective—can there be a doubt which 
mode we ought to follow? ‘‘ Righteousness exalteth a 
nation ; but sin is a reproach to any people.’’ 

For centuries Christendom has been hoping for the 
triumph of Christ, by a conduct of men and nations in 
If this rule of gentler 


happy consummation a hundred years nearer, and now it 
seems as though our favored country might actually have it 
if it only would. Is not the effort well worth making? In 
such a cause failure would be no disgrace ; success would 
be the most magnificent achievement that humanity has 
ever recorded to its credit. Is this Utopia? An age 
ago, in our own childhood, even, which would have 
seemed more preventible, wars which come of their own 
wills and lusts, or those awful visitations whose very name 
of ‘‘ plague’’ pronounced them a direct fiat and stroke 
of the Almighty? Yet now it is but a truism, that a 
country need not have cholera if she does not want it. 
Shall there be such marvels of progress in bacteriology 
and none in conscience ? 

Who among us failed to feel a fresh kindling of the 
heart, a fresh pulsation of pride in his country and his 
race, in reading, a week ago, the splendid consummation 
of months of thought and toil, in the Olney-Pauncefote 
Arbitration Treaty? No greater triumph has diplomacy 
ever reached ; infinitely greater in that it is a victory for 
both sides ; in that it has cost the blood of no man, the 
tears of no woman. This is the direction to look, gen- 
tlemen, forward, and not backward ; upward, and not 
downward. With the superb victory for the Anglo-Saxon 
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sagacity, the Anglo-Saxoa deference to 


Anglo-Saxon awakened conscience embodied in this 


the slaughter fields seem by comparison! Shall we vote 
or to put it off to some other land and later time ? 


RICHARD DAVIES, THE WELSH FRIEND. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 


I HAVE read with interest the article by R. Williams on | 


Early Friends in Montgomeryshire, Wales, recently pub- 
lished in the INTELLIGENCER, and I am interested to cor- 
rect what appears to me an error in the statement that 
even the ‘‘ granddaughter of Richard 
Endon, must need go to the priest for a husband, that is, 
be married in church.’’ 

I cannot find any authority for saying that Richard 
Davies had a granddaughter named Tace Endon. He had 
a daughter named Tace—Tace Davies—whose married 
name was Endon, but I cannot bring myself to believe 
that Tace Davies would so disregard her father’s feelings 
and convictions as to be married by a “ priest.’’ 

I am fortunate in having in my possession ‘‘ the second 
edition of the ‘ Life of Richard Davies,’ printed in London 
and re-printed in Philadelphia, in 1752, and sold by 


James Chattam next door to the Pipe, in Church Alley, | 


giving an account of the convenient exercises, services, 
and travels of that ancient servant of the Lord, Richard 
Davies, with some relation of Ancient Friends and the 
spreading of Truth in North Wales.’’ In this book I 
find the following : 

‘*A short testimony concerning my dear and loving 
Father, Richard Davies, whom God in his mercy took to 
Himself the 22d day of Fifth month, 1707-8, he being 
about 72 years and eleven months old. 

‘IT can truly say he was a dear and tender father to 
me in my young years ; and as I grew up I had a sense 
of his great love and care over me, and it seized my heart 
so that I often prayed to God that he would keep me from 
offending so good a father. And when I was capable of 
travelling with him, he usually took me along with him in 
his journey to London and elsewhere. Many were the 
good opportunities we had in travelling together and 
visiting Friends at their meetings. And as his care was 
to me, so was it to mine also, which makes our loss the 
greater, but I am satisfied it is his great gain. Oh, how 
often and fervent would he pray to the Almighty that his 
children might become the children of the Lord, and that 
he might keep us from the allurements and defilements of 
this wicked world! And we hope the Lord will answer 
his petitions on our behalf. 

‘* And now I shall give some account of my dear 
father’s departure. He was taken ill on Sixth-day of the 
week, being the 19th of First month, 1807-8. On the 
First-day following he sent for some Friends of Dolobran 
Meeting, and several of them came to him and had a 
meeting with him in his bed-chamber ; he desired Friends 
to pray to the Lord that he might have an easy passage ; 
adding that the fervent prayers of the righteous the Lord 
would have regard unto. 
in a sleep, it being about the oth hour in the forenoon 
22d of First month 1707-8. And on the 25th following 
his body was accompanied with considerable number of 
Friends and people to the burying place near his own 
house at Cloddie Cochion, and there decently interred. 

‘* And now it is my desire that all of us who have had 
such good examples by our parents may follow them in 
Purity and Holiness; so that we may be such good 
patterns to our offspring that when we lay down our heads 
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law, and the 


Davies, Tace | bury, and Aylesbury, etc., and staid in and about the 
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and leave this natural life they may have cause to praise 


| and glorify the Lord on our account, which many of us can 
Treaty, how despicable do the blood-bought victories of | 


say we have had for our worthy parents that are gone. 


| And if we continue in well-doing and in the fear of the 
to bring Christ’s millennium to our loved country now, 


Lord there is no question but we shall die in his favor, 
which I desire may be the lot of the whole Heritage of 
xyod.’’ The above was written at Clopiecochion, 27th of 
the First month, 1708. 

On the last pages of the book, some Friend who 
visited him a short time before his death adds the follow- 
ing testimony: ‘* About the latter end of the Third 
month, 1704, he went to London again to the Yearly 
Meeting, his grandson David Endon attending him; he 
visited Friends as he passed through Stowerbridge, Ban- 


city for near two months, being something weak and 
sickly, and when he returned pretty directly home and 
came well to his family. 

‘«In the beginning of the year 1705 he met with some 
exercise, for on the first of the Third month, his dear 
honest wife died, who had been very tender and careful 
over him, and a woman very serviceable to Friends 
and Truth in many respects. She was a plain, upright, 
good, honest-hearted woman and was one that loved 
truth in simplicity, and she left a good report behind her 
for they had lived together for about forty-six years.’’ 

In the First month, 1706, he was at the Yearly Meet- 
ing of Wales at Landidloes, in Montgomeryshire, which 
was the last yearly meeting he attended in Wales, and 
which agrees with R. Williams’s report, but he attended 
other meetings in England after this, for the same writer 
says on the fifteenth of Second month following ‘he 
took his journey with his grandson D. E. towards Bristol ; 
he had a meeting at Lemster and at Ross in Herefordshire 
and thence went to Bristol and lodged at Charles Har- 
ford’s, Jr., where he visited Friends at their yearly meet- 
ing, and staid thereabout a week ; and then on 30th of the 
Second month set forward towards London and came to 
French Bay, and had a meeting there ; and the first of the 
Third month he had a meeting in Gloucestershire ; the 
8th at Oxford. From there went to Henley, and had a 
meeting there and so to Windsor, where he had a meeting ; 
thence he went to London and lodged at his friend and 
kinsman Thomas Lloyd’s. He attended the yearly meet- 
ing and staid in and about the city visiting Friends at 
their meetings until the 19th of Fourth month, at which 
time he returned homeward and had a meeting the 21st 
at Chesham, where William Bingley was, the 22d they 
had a meeting at Aylesbury; and went thence to their 
yearly meeting at Banbury, where were many Friends from 
divers parts. The 28th he came to Worcester, William 
Bingley still accompanying him, where the had a meeting. 
The 30th he went to Droitwich and had a meeting there. 
The first of the Fifth month he had a meeting at Broms- 
grove, the 2d at Birmingham, and lodged at John Pem- 
berton’s ; the 4th he went to quarterly meeting at Wool- 
verhampton, and passed thence to Stowerbridge and 
lodged at Ambrose Crowley’s ; and so on the gth of Fifth 


| month, 1706, he returned safe home to his family at 


ntec | Cloddie Cochion, near Welchpool. 
He departed this life as it were | 


‘« After this journey he continued mostly at home and 


| in his usual health and visited several neighboring meet- 
| ings; in the latter end of the Eighth month, he was at 


the burial of an ancient woman Friend (Anne Thomas) 
in Salop, and at several other burials near home ; at which 
times he often had very good service and people would 
hear him gladly for he had a solid and grave delivery and 
was wise and sound in his matter which was much taking 
with most people.’’ 

His last appearance in any public meeting was at 





Welch pool ; but he was taken ill and obliged to go to his 

home to never leave it again until he was to take his final 

departure, as recorded by his daughter, Tace Endon. 
Conshohocken, Pa. HENRY Downes CRANOR. 
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THAT WHICH IS CHIEF. 
Srupy and research are the signs of the times. 
isa disposition to search into the deep things of God 
until we scarcely recognize them as sacred. Let us en- 
deavor to read clearly the effect which this has upon the 
spiritual life ; do we not find that speculation is too often 
received as revelation, and the spirituality of religion is 
sacrificed ? 

Isaac Penington says: ‘‘ Men may know what the 
apostles and evangelists have written concerning Christ’s 
appearance in the body, his preaching, doctrines, etc., 
and yet not know him of whom these things are 
said ; yea, they may know what is said concerning the 
word, yet not know the power of it in themselves. Man 
may never know really the spirit of God by all that he 
may read or hear ;—only by coming out of himself and 
traveling with the manifestations of the spirit, coming 
into acquaintance with its touches.’’ 


A knowledge of the letter and the outward evidence | 


are valuable,—yes, they are invaluable to us, but they 


rill not altogether avail us; our understanding of Divine | ; 
se 8 : es 8 © | but condescend to things that are lowly. 


things will not increase under this knowledge alone ; our 
sure dependence is upon the Light of Christ within dis- 
closing ‘*‘ him of whom these things are said ’’—enlight- 
ening us by the manifestation of his spirit that we may 
know outward Scripture confirmed by inward experience, 


ine Gacaeh with the eye of faith those things which only | given him of God, was able to devote many talents or but 


grow plain to the heart in which faith rules. 
‘* Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness ; and all these things shall be added unto you.’’ 
Philadelphia. * * 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 8.—SECOND MONTH 21, 1897. 
LESSONS FROM EXPERIENCE. 
GoLDEN TEXxT.—There hath no temptation taken you but such as man 


can bear: but God is faithful, who will not suffer you to 
be tempted above that ye are able.—1 Cor. 10: 13. 


Scripture lesson: 1 Cor. 10: I-13. 
TEACHING. 

In the lesson for to-day, which is a continuation of 
the argument of the Apostle with regard to things sacri- 
ficed to idols (beginning with chapter 8 and concluding 
with chapter 10), reference is made to the early history 
of the Jewish people, and the conclusion drawn that their 
experiences were for our instruction and upbuilding in the 
truth. 

‘« For they drank of a spiritual rock that followed 
them: and the rock was Christ.’’ In these words the 
Apostle bears witness, in the figurative language so fre- 
quently used by him, to the essential spiritual truth of the 
Christian religion as we see it, showing that this has been 
the central and vital truth of all true religion since the 
beginning of human history. For the same power whence 
the spiritually minded in the early Jewish Church drew 
their spiritual strength abides with us to-day as the only 
source of our spiritual strength :—‘‘ the rock was Christ ’’ 
in their day; the living fountain is Christ in this, our 
day. In his interview with the woman of Samaria, at 


Jacob’s Well (see John 4: 13, 14), Jesus said to her that | 


the spiritual power which he would give those who should 
ask him would be as ‘‘awell of water springing up into 
eternal life.’””, And so we find almost the same figure 
used to present to the human mind the source of spiritual 
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| 





| devotion alone that made the offering great. 


| vain: but I labored more abundantly than they all: 
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strength: in the early days of religion, the figure of a 


| rock, and in the rock a stream of water from which they 


drank ; in later times, and coming down to our days, 


| the figure of a well of water—a life-giving fountain ; and 
| both the rock and the fountain are Christ. 


‘* Now these things happened unto them by way of 
example, and they were written for our admonition.’’ 


There | The experiences of those who have gone before us are full 


of lessons of wisdom for us, and we are indeed foolish if 
we refuse to learn anything from them. Each succeeding 
generation should be wiser and morally stronger than all 
that have preceded it, and doubtless is so. We of to-day 
are the ‘‘ heirs of all the ages,’’ and should learn by the 
experience of past ages and peoples to avoid their errors 
and to imitate their virtues ; ‘‘ for these things were our 
examples, to the intent that we should not lust after evil 
things, as they also lusted.’’ Only by showing by our 
lives that we have improved on those examples do we 
prove that we are stronger and wiser than were they. 

‘¢ Wherefore let him that thinketh he standeth, take 
heed lest he fall.’” The Apostle refers repeatedly to the 
danger of moral or spiritual pride. ‘‘ For I say, through 
the grace that was given me, to every man that is among 
you, not to think of himself more highly than he ought 
to think: but so to think as to think soberly, according 
as God hath dealt to each man a measure of faith’’ 
(Romans 12: 3). ‘Set not your minds on high things, 
Be not wise in 
And yet there 


? 


your own conceit (Romans 12: 16). 


| was no ignoble selt-depreciation on the part of the great 


Apostle, nor does he teach this to others. The lesson of 
his life was, rather, that true service alone makes things 
truly great, and if aman, through the grace that was 


few to the service of the truth, it was that dedication and 
He said of 
himself: ‘* By the grace of God am I what Iam: and 
his grace which was bestowed upon me was not found 
yet 
not I, but the grace of God which was with me’’ (1 Cor. 
15: 10). 

What an example of right living, and what an incen- 


| tive toward it, can we find in his life and words: teach- 


ing us that it is not the greatness of our endowment, but 
the noble uses to which we devote it, that makes it great ; 
that even then the praise belongs, not to us, but to the 
‘** grace of God which is with us,’’ and which enables us 
to serve the truth: that while knowledge, and the pride 
of it, may make us proud of our attainments, it is love 
alone that buildeth up, and so strengthens and purifies 
character that it may endure forever. 


THE religion of Christianity is devotion to our 
Heavenly Father, and our proper duties to one another, 
and to all creatures. Not the observance of form and 
ceremony, but a life of right living; not mere assent to 
propositions of belief, but proper conduct in every-day 
life. It is the doing of these daily duties, with Divine 
guidance, that finds acceptance with Heaven, and gives 
peace to the obedient soul. W. Woop. 

Baltimore, Ma. 


THE objection to conforming to usages that have be- 
come dead to you is, that it scatters your force. It loses 
your time and blurs the impression of your character.— 
Emerson, in ** Self Reliance.”’ 


THERE is no misfortune comparable to a youth with- 
out asense of nobility. Better be born blind than not 
to see the glory of life.— Zheodore Munger. 
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PEACE THE FOUNDATION PRINCIPLE. 


In our satisfaction over the progress and success of Arbi- 


tration, we are not permitted to forget that there isa 


Arbi- 
tration is atemporary method of reconciling differences. 
Below it there lies the Peaceable and Christian spirit, 
which when it shall be universally and sufficiently present 
will remove the need of arbitration 
aside all contention and contest. 


foundation principle underlying the movement. 


because it will set 


It is this Peaceable Disposition, therefore, which 
above all needs to be striven after. As between man and 
man quarrels are unknown when each desires mof to quar- 
rel, so between nation and nation there will be neither 
war nor the controversies that lead to war, when neither 
nation strives to despoil or oppress the other, but desires 
instead to maintain relations of brotherly kindness, hon- 
esty, and justice. 

To submit disputes to arbitration is but another form 
of suing at law. It is a means of adjustment, when con- 

It is ‘*a way out’’ other than by the 
The very provision of a tribunal to adjust 
differences presupposes that differences will arise and will 
threaten to disturb the peace. This itself shows that the 
underlying conditions are not as they should be,—that 
the Peaceable Disposition has not governed them. 


troversies arise. 
road of war. 


The great value of an agreement to arbitrate, such as 
that which the United States is now arranging with Eng- 
land, is that it is the better alternative of war. In times 
more barbarous than these, and with nations less gov- 
erned by Christianity, the rule has been not only to fight 
upon a quarrel but to make war aggressively for the ad- 
vantage of the assailant. War has been regarded as nor- 
mal, natural, even desirable, peace simply as the resting 
time to ‘‘ prepare for war.’’ To come, as we have now 
come, to the realization that war is hideous and should 
be avoided, and to employ as a means of adjusting dis- 
putes an appeal to a peace tribunal] instead of the appeal 
to arms, is a great gain. It marks the progress of the 
two nations forming the agreement away from the bar- 
baric fury and folly of militarism toward the real happi- 
ness and the true prosperity of mankind. 

Underlying it, as we have already said, there must be 
the spirit of Peace, the kindly and friendly disposition. 
This is inward and permanent, the other is outward and 
only an expedient. Without the desire—on both sides 
As with 
every other mechanical process, the outcome of an arbi- 


—for peace, arbitration would avail nothing. 


We are not to 
make the mistake, says Charles Kingsley, of supposing 


tration is itself mechanical, not spiritual. 
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| hearts can be changed by act of Parliament. 


| every man reforming himself.’’ 





that legislative reform is social reform, or that men’s 
‘« God will 
he adds, ‘‘on the condition of 
So it is in the Peace 
It is individual purification that will purify 
nations ; it is the cleansing of the nations that will ensure 
the avoidance of unjust claims, aggressive encroachments, 
over-reaching endeavors, needless quarrels, and cruel 
The spirit of Peace, the rule of Love, must grow 
and spread, and in its universal prevalence will be the 
guaranty of international harmony. 


only reform society,’’ 


movement. 


wars. 


Our readers will be interested, we feel sure, in the announcement 


| that our friend John William Graham has consented to undertake to 
| send us a series of articles on themes of interest to Friends, to begin in 


the course of a month or two, and to continue about monthly through- 
out the year. He has been closely occupied with engagements since 
his return home from his visit to America, but will find leisure enough, 


we hope, for these contributions. 


THE painting, “ The Quaker Wedding,” by Percy Bigland, whose 
purchase by our friend Isaac H. Clothier was recently mentioned, has 
not yet arrived on this side, it being detained a short time in England 
in order to be exhibited there in one or two cities, for the satisfaction of 
Friends and others. I. H. Clothier has substantially arranged to put it 
on exhibition here, at the gallery of the Art Club, on Broad street, 
probably in the latter part of the Fourth and early part of the Fifth 
month. 


BIRTHS. 


SPEAKMAN.—At Wilmington, Del., First month 24, 1897, to 
Willard A. and Sue N. Speakman, a daughter, named Margery Louise 


DEATHS. 

ASKEW.—At Altoona, Pa., First month 16, 1897, Susannah 
Canby, wife of Joseph W. Askew, and eldest daughter of the late 
Jacob E. and Hannah K. Clayton, aged 65 years ; a lineal descendant 
of the first Thomas Canby, who came to America in 1683, from whom 
all the Canbys in this country are descended. 

ATKINSON.—At Langhorne, Pa., Second month 3, 1897, after 
a short illness, Elizabeth E., wife of Silas L. Atkinson, aged 74 years. 

Interment at Wrightstown, Pa. 

BISHOP.—In Woodstown, N. J., First month 12, 1897, Anna G., 
widow of Levi Bishop, aged 72 years; a member of Pilesgrove 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

BOYD.—At Drumore, Lancaster county, Pa., on Fourth-day, 


| Second month 3, 1897, Adeline Cutler, widow of William Boyd, in the 
| 82d year of her age; a member of Little Britain Monthly Meeting. 


CARLILE.—Of heart trouble, Second month 4, 1897, at German 


| town, Philadelphia, Justus A., son of Emily S. and the late Amos 


Carlile, aged 56 years. 


HACKNEY.—At her home, near the village of White Hall, 
Frederick county, Va., of pneumonia, on the 31st of First month, 1897, 


| Sarah H. Hackney, widow of the late Aaron H. Hackney, in the 79th 
| year of her age. 


She was a member and for many years a beloved elder of Hope 
well Monthly Meeting. In her early married life she was convinced 
of the principles of Friends, and was soon after taken into member 
ship. Five of her six children and her husband have passed on to 
the higher life before her. Yet while losing so many of her loved 


ones, and also much property during the Civil War, she retained an 


abiding faith in the goodness and mercy of her Heavenly Father ; and 
it may be said of her, ‘* Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord, 
from henceforth: yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labors ; and their works do follow them.” D. 


HALL.—At West Chester, Pa., Second month 3, 1897, John 
Hall, in his rooth year ; a regular attender, until he became well ad- 
vanced in age, of Friends’ meeting 

He was the oldest resident of West Chester, and probably of Ches 
ter county. He was born Eighth month 17, 1797, and consequently 
had he lived until the 17th of Eighth month next he would have been 
100 years of age. This longevity is characteristic of the family. There 
were originally nine children, Edward, Mahlon, Thomas W., Isaac, 
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Thomas died last Fourth 
Mahlon, Jane, and 
Sarah (Dickinson) 


Tohn, Jane, William, Sarah, and Ann. 
month, after having passed his 102d birthday. 
William lived to be more than 80 years of age. 
is now in her 95th year, and lives in West Chester. 

The Halls are descended from Matthew, who came to this coun- 
try in 1701. He was the great-grandfather of John Hall and his 
brothers and sisters. 
Heston Hall, of Philadelphia, and in that city their children were 
born and reared. John was taught the trade of a potter, but on be- 
coming “ free,’ preferred to farm, his father having farms in Blockley 
township, now West Philadelphia. The value of the land increasing 
as the city was built up, he retired over forty years ago, with a compe- 
tence, and has lived about thirty years in West Chester. At the age 
f sixty-five he married, and his married life therefore covered over 
thirty-four years. 

A notice in a local newspaper says : ‘“ He was a thoroughly con- 
scientious man, upright in word and deed, and commanded the respect 
and esteem of all who knew him. He was firm in his convictions of 
right, and could vigorously maintain an argument in behalf of any 
cause he espoused. He was naturally of a benevolent character, and 
took an interest in the young men. He was thoroughly posted con- 
cerning the affairs of the outside world, and took pleasure in marking 
the indications of its advancement, even though no longer himself 
active in its business schemes. He never used tobacco in any form, 
and was regular in his habits of life.’’ 


LEHMER,—First month 31, 1897, at her residence, three miles 
southeast of Dillsburg, Pa., Leah (Cook) Lehmer, daughter of John 
and Hannah ( Walker) Cook, and great-granddaughter of Captain Vale, 
in her 77th year. 

She was born and brought up a Friend, which noble principles 
clung to her all her life, and fitted her for any church she might deem 
it proper to unite with. In 1869 she married Jacob Lehmer, whose 
religious faith was of the German Baptists, (Dunkers), and she 
deemed it proper to join his church, but the good, old Friends’ princi- 
ples could not be dormant, but were constantly visible in kind words 
and good deeds, her watchword being ever to Mind the Light and 
give heed to the inward monitor. 

Her remains were interred Second month 2, at Friends’ burying- 
ground adjoining the old Warrington meeting-house, where reposes the 
dust of her ancestors and many near friends for four generations. 

Ww. BC, 


NEALL.—Second month 2, 1897, at her home in Philadelphia, 
Cecilia Anderson, widow of Daniel Neall, (Jr.), in her gIst year; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, 

PETERS.—At Guernsey, Adams county, Pa., Twelfth month 30, 
1896, Elizabeth M., daughter of Z. J. and Mary T. Peters, aged six 
months and two days. 


SHOURDS,.—Second month 5, 1897, at the residence of her | 


brother, Thompson Shourds, in Philadelphia, after a short illness, 
Anna T., daughter of the late Thomas Shourds, of Hancock’s Bridge, 
N. J., aged 68 years; a member of Greenwich (N. J.) Monthly 
Meeting. 

Interment at Salem, New Jersey. 


TOWNSEND.—Suddenly, at Swarthmore College, Second month 
2, 1897, Rachel Buist, widow of Henry G. Townsend, in her 56th 
year; a member of Swarthmore Monthly Meeting. 

WILKINSON.—First month 10, 1897, at Woodlawn, Fairfax 
Co., Virginia, after one year of suffering from paralysis, Morris R. 
Wilkinson, aged 70 years; a member of Woodlawn Meeting.} 

Interment at that place. 

He was the last of six brothers who have passed away in the last 
six years, and in that time two sisters have also been called to the 
‘* Better Home.” Isaac Wilson was acceptably present at the funeral, 
on the 13th. * 


WILBUR.—At the home of his daughter, Phebe W. Griffin, 
Whitestone, Long Island, 16th of First month, 1897, Humphrey Wil- 
bur, in his 77th year. 

This Friend was born in Easton, Washington county, New York, 
Eighth month 26, 1820. He married Ann Pierce, of Glens Falls, 
Warren county, Eleventh month 6, 1845. Two children survive him, 
Henry and Phebe W. 

He lived in his native town until 1867, when he removed to Vine- 
land, New Jersey, remaining there until Ninth month, 1896. During 


the Anti-slavery struggle he was an active abolitionist. His home was | 


the refuge of fugitives, and one of them died at his house of typhoid 
fever in the winter of 1859. 
Friends from his youth, and an earnest Prohibitionist ; a quiet unob- 
trusive, good citizen, never had a law-suit, and lived at peace with all 
men. In his family he was self-sacrificing and devoted, and by them 
his memory will be cherished with loving tenderness while life lasts. 

The funeral was held from Friends’ meeting-house in Flushing, 
L. I., First month 20, 1897, at which tribute was paid to his memory 
by W. M. Gilbert, of Vineland, New Jersey, Elias H. Underhill, 
Joseph T. McDowell, and Jonah L, Rees. 

His remains were taken to Flushing cemetery for interment, * 


The parents of John Hall were Malin and Mary | 





He was a member of the Society of | 
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YEOMANS.—At Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Tenth month 3, 1896, 
Eliza Haight, widow of the late George Yeomans, in the 82d year of 
her age; a member of Oswego Monthly Meeting. 

Our friend was an invalid for several years, and her life though 
quiet and uneventful, was full of lessons of patience and quiet, loving 
gentleness. Those who best knew her most loved her. * 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

PURCHASE QUARTERLY MEETING. 
PURCHASE Quarterly Meeting was held at Purchase, West- 
chester Co., New York, on the 3d and 4th of the present 
month. Some Friends came the day before, as had been 
their habit when the meeting for ministers and elders was 
then held, and we enjoyed their company. Fourth-day, 
the weather favorable, a good-sized company gathered 
quite punctually at the hour of eleven. We missed those 
who were detained at Chappaqua to attend the funeral of 
Caroline Haviland Hull. 

In the first meeting the impressive silence and the 
spoken words formed a good basis for the consideration 
of the business which was to follow. We hold our meet- 
ings jointly, and as the clerks took their places but very 
few left their seats, thus retaining the order and quiet 
desired in our assemblies. There were two young 
Friends from Westbury Quarterly Meeting in attendance. 
After the transaction of the usual routine of business the 
Advices from the Book of Discipline were read. The de- 
sire was expressed that this tender counsel be remembered 
and practiced in our every-day lives. At the close an 
invitation was given for all to remain and partake of 
lunch, which would be served in the meeting-room, after 
which a Philanthropic meeting would be held. The 
lunch was nicely served. Thought and labor had been 
used to make the horses comfortable,—boxes arranged, 
oats provided, and a man to attend to them ;—so while 
Philanthropic Labor was talked about inside the house, 
we rested easy, knowing it extended to the kind and use- 
ful animals who contribute so much to our comfort. 

The meeting assembled at 2 o’clock. The detailed 
minutes of our last meeting were so full and explicit, it 
brought us closely in touch with the exercises of that 
occasion. A paper prepared by Mary Ella Clark on the sub- 
ject of ‘* Books and How to Read Them,’’ was read by the 
Secretary, Jane C. Washburn. It seemed the right thing 
in the right place, suggesting thoughts worthy for reflec- 
tion. Edward C. Haviland reported an increase in the 


| sending of literature to the Indian children in their far- 
| away homes, also some gifts were sent at Christmas time. 


time. Letters were read by Louisa E. Haviland, which 


. she had received, appreciating the attention shown them 


by their friends of the East. 

A paper which was read by Alice Hall at the Friends’ 
Association Meeting in New York last Tenth month, on 
the ‘‘ Uses of Silence,’’ was then read by our chairman, 
James S. Haviland. There was much expression in appre- 


| ciation of the valuable thoughts contained in it. 


Fifth-day morning, the weather still favorable, the 
meeting for ministers and elders gathered at 9.30. It 
was the first held at that time. The meeting was quite 
as well attended as on former occasions. There was time 
sufficient for the quiet period and to transact the business 
before the interruption of Friends arriving for the public 
meeting, which followed at 11 o’clock. The spoken 
words coming from the inspiration accorded us, (having 
no one with us as visitors to speak words of cheer and 
comfort), formed an entrance into hearts open to receive 
the message. 

In these gatherings we missed the presence of dear 
friends who were necessarially detained from sharing with 
us the mutual benefits derived from collectively gathering 
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for public worship, some from illness, some from infirm- | 


ity of age, and a sympathetic feeling passed from our 

hearts unto them, in all conditions, in all their afflic- 

tions. B. 
Purchase, Second month 6. 


Notwithstanding the very stormy day, five or six hun- 
dred persons assembled in the large meeting-house, West 
Chester, at Concord Quarterly Meeting, on the 2d 
instant. After a few words from William Green, 


made to assemble on such a morning, and hoped 
it might be a true feast of worship. She was followed by 
Isaac Wilson in a discourse of length and much power. 
Alice L. Darlington then added her view of salvation, 
which was listened to with attentive interest. 

In the second meeting the usual business was trans- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Monthly Meeting of Friends, gives names and ages of al] 
the members of the meeting who have died in the last 
two years, and it indicates that the Friends are a long. 
lived people, their simple living and their freedom from 
contention being conducive to length of days. The aver- 
age, as ascertained by this list, is 72 years and 4 months; 

Robert H. Lamborn, 60 years; William Howell 
Baily, 66; Elizabeth W. Cutler, 76; Abigail M. Pierce, 
87; Eliza W. Kendall, 85; Susan Harvey Meek, prob- 


| ably 70 ; Stephen Hannum, 65 ; Swayne Wickersham, 64 ; 
of Media, Lydia H. Price briefly spoke of the effort | 


Enoch P. Wickersham, 76; Susanna S. Chambers, 93’; 


| Thomas Seal, Jr., 33; Susanna T. Johnson, 68; Anna 


Eliza Webb, 85 ; Jane Tussey, 92 ; Hannah P. Eastburn, 
70; Benjamin Moore, 74; James Mendenhall, go; 


| John P. Wilkinson, 78; James Smith, 73; Samuel H. 


acted, the only new business being the offer of a lot of 


ground adjoining the Friends’ Boarding Home, by West 
Chester Preparative Meeting, for the purpose of enlarg- 
ing that institution, so as to enable it to accommodate 
single men and married couples, whose age or infirmity 
require such ‘‘ Home’’ care. The meeting accepted 
the gift, and the committee in charge of the Home are 
left at liberty to proceed in the matter as way opens 
for it. 


Abington Quarterly Meeting was held at Abington on 
the 4th instant. Isaac Wilson was present, and spoke at 
length, citing the text, ‘‘ Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou 
me?’’ There were acceptable communications, also, 
from other speakers, including Robert Hatton, Watson 
Tomlinson, and Elizabeth Smith, 

Che meeting for business was quite extended. Besides 
the consideration of the three queries usual at this time, 
and other routine business, a proposition was made in 
men’s meeting that the two branches of the meeting 
should regularly meet in joint session. No action was 
taken. 

Much interest was felt in the report of the committee 
on the establishment of a Home. This was presented and 
considered in joint session. ‘The committee reported a 
sufficient sum subscribed to pay the purchase money, 
$7,500, of the property purchased in Norristown. A 
Friend had given the commiteee $5,000, for this, and 
also $5,000 to be used as an endowment fund. The 
action of the committee was approved, and it was con- 
tinued to complete the work of establishing the Home. 
Trustees were also appointed to take title and hold 
the same for the Quarterly Meeting: Walter H. Jenkins, 
Isaac Parry, Charles Saunders, Ellie Jarrett, Mary R. 
Livezey, Harriet W. Atkinson. The title will be con- 
veyed by the Girard Trust Company immediately, and 
the committee will proceed with the necessary alterations 
to the building. 


The committee of Bucks Quarterly Meeting having in 
charge the matter of establishing a Home held a meeting 
at Wrightstown on the 3d inst. Not quite all the amount 
which the Quarterly Meeting decided should be raised 
before the Home is begun, has been subscribed, but it is 
hoped to complete the subscription soon. The Newtown 
Enterprise says: ‘‘It is likely the Home will be located 
in Newtown, in the house on Chancellor street, owned by 
Dr. Lettie A. Smith. From present indications the Home 


will be open and ready to receive boarders in a few 
months.’’ 


The following table, compiled by Samuel Pennock, 
says the Kennett Advance, from the records of Kennett 


Jenkinson, 75; Martha M. Hannum, 88 ; Orpha P. Pass- 
more, 79; Mary P. Satterthwait, 56 ; Rebecca C. Valen 
tine, 68; Hannah A. Wilkinson, 70; Annie W. Martin 
41 ; Mary Jane Gawthrop, 70; Elizabeth G. Smith, 73. 


Friends of Burlington Quarterly Meeting fear that 
they are likely to lose the very generous offer of a farm 
consisting of about 160 acres, from the heirs of John L 
Hough, as a gift to the establishment of a Friends’ Home 
in that quarter, owing to the accompanying conditions, 
that a suitable building should be erected, with heating 
and water appliances, at a cost of not less than $5,000 
to be completed, or nearly so, within two years. Friends 
interested are apprehensive that the amount required to 
build and furnish such a Home cannot be raised within 
this quarterly meeting in the specified time, owing 
to the great depression of the times, and very much re- 
gret that the meeting should lose so generous a gift for si 
worthy an object. * 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
IS AN UNTRUTH EVER JUSTIFIABLE ? 

In a report from one of the Friends’ associations in a 
late INTELLIGENCER the question as above was the subject 
of an essay, in which the writer held that falsehood was 
sometimes justifiable, the motive determining the right- 
fulness of the act. ‘‘ The author cited many instances 
in which she thought an untruth not only justifiable but 
commendable.”’ 

That the motive might mitigate the offense may be 
admitted. If a child tells a falsehood to shield her 
brother from punishment it may soften but not justify 
the offense in the eyes of a loving parent. But surely he 


| will not encourage that course in the future. Else how 


long will be that expediency, not truth, will be her rule 
of action? Howcan a person be expected to be believed 
if he takes the position that it is sometimes better to tell 


| an untruth? This may be one of the times when a lie 
| may be thought justifiable. 


The sin of lying is widespread ; in our courts justice 


is often turned aside by a false witness who, thinking the 


motive will justify the act, testifies untruthfully to screen 


| a friend. 


When we consider that truthfulness is the sure founda- 
tion to build a true and noble life upon, that ‘‘ a man of 
his word is a synonym for character,’’ when we know 
that one of the penalties of telling falsehoods is not to 
be believed when we tell the truth, we will be careful that 
by no word or thought of ours will we attempt to justify 
that which denies the sacredness of truth,—that destroys 


| character, and encourages others to believe that falsehood 


is fairer than truth. 
Calvert, Md. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY: LETTERS FROM ISAAC 
WILSON.—VI 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

SEVENTH-DAY, the 3oth ult., we spent in Philadelphia, 


with some business and social calls; a sad part was to | 


view the ruin caused by the late fire, laying waste nearly 
a whole block, and causing many to be thrown out of em- 
ployment, at the unfavorable season of the year. Ac- 
cording to previous arrangement we went to David 
Masters’s for the night, enjoying the hospitality and social 
mingling, although necessarily short, as we must leave 
quite early First-day morning to attend meeting at 
Swarthmore. And as it is always an inspiration to meet 
with these young, earnest lives, this was not an excep- 
tion, and we felt it good to be there. The meeting was 
followed by the First-day school, the lesson for the day 


the treaty tending to that is just awaiting the final action 
of the Senate, and Friends in different meetings are ex- 
pressing to that body their earnest desire for early and 
final ratification. After this interesting meeting and 


school, we dined and enjoyed a few hours at Thomas | 


Hali’s, who has been unable to be out for some time, but 
we were pleased to find him improved. We returned 
again to the College fora short time, and at 6 p. m. we 
left to attend meeting in West Philadelphia, where a large, 
interesting company gathered. 

After meeting we accompanied Isaac Clothier and 
daughter to their home,where we were again most hospita- 
bly entertained, and felt that our time is only too short, 
as we must soon leave (Second-day morning) for West 
Chester, to attend the Meeting of Ministers and Elders of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting. After a call or two we took 
tea at Jonathan Travilla’s, and several Friends having been 
invited in, a silence crept over all, and some words of 
thankfulness for past and present blessings, with others of 
encouragement and exhortation for the future, were called 
forth. 

Accompanied by our friend Lydia H. Price we went 
to Philip Sharples’s, who although in his 87th year is re- 
markable in memory, dates, and events of the past,—his 
home also for the great collection of specimens and relics 
from geological and historical sources. 

Third-day morning found it raining quite hard, and 
everything covered with ice, making it very unfavorable 
for the quarterly meeting, but a large gathering assem- 


bled and a general feeling of thankfulness prevailed for | 
At its close, with but little time | 


the blessings enjoyed. 
for the farewells, we hurried through the driving storm to 
share with others the hospitality of our friends Abner and 


Swarthmore to spend another night with our daughter and 


cousin. We found the College household saddened by the | 


sudden death of their very efficient housekeeper, Rachel 
B. Townsend, who for so many years has rendered faith- 
ful service in her relation to the college life, and has won 
for her an affection that will not be forgotten although she 
is removed. 
mother has been so devoted and faithful, and who in re- 
turn have given back an unmistakable evidence of that 
true sonship and manhood that only a mother can appre- 
ciate, must now be comforted with the fact that while 
having ceased from her labor, her works do follow her. 
Fourth day morning is fine, and we must say farewell 
for some months and go to mingle with the children and 
pupils of the Friends’ schools at 15th and Race streets, 
about one thousand in number, who with the teachers 
attend Fourth-day meeting. We were willing to tell 
them that we felt under more obligation to meet with 


| lowed. 


| a question of the higher criticism. 
| the ‘* Epistles of Phalaris’’ is a fine illustration of the higher 
William Hoopes and family, and our stay is only too | 
short to enjoy as we would love to, but we must return to | 


And the two sons to whom the widowed | 





| that the books 
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them than at the meeting of ministers and elders gathered 


| at the same hour at Abington ; we felt it to be a favored 
| meeting. 


After it, in company with several of our dear 
friends, we lunched in the dining-room furnished by the 
Young Friends’ Association, and enjoyed an hour of 
social mingling in their adjoining parlor. From here we 
went to Ogontz, where we were met by our friend Benjamin 
F. Penrose, and enjoyed our first sleigh-ride this winter in 


| going to his home, where we spent a pleasant evening and 


restful night. The light of Fifth-day dawns upon us, 
promising a fine day for quarterly meeting, and it proved 
true, and was highly appreciated by the large gathering 


| of interested Friends and others that remained without 
| complaint in the public and business sessions that occu- 


pied over five hours. Even then a willingness to linger 


| was apparent, and after the many kind greetings and ex- 
being Arbitration, which seemed so opportune now that | 


pressions of appreciation for the meeting, we went to 


| the pleasant home of Thomas Thompson, with his wife and 


interesting family, together with a good number of 
Friends. The afternoon soon passed pleasantly away, 
and a parlor meeting being arranged for in the evening, a 
goodly number gathered and an interesting meeting fol- 
At quite a late hour we sought the needed rest, 
and Sixth-day morning finds us well, and in the cool, 


| bracing air we again enjoyed a sleigh-ride to the Abing- 


ton school to meet with them in their morning collection. 

We were much pleased with the appearance of the school. 

We then took train at Jenkintown for New York, where 

this leaves us. Isaac WILSON. 
New York, Second month 6. 


THE ‘** HIGHER CRITICISM.”’ 


| Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


ALLOW me to answer a recent inquiry by quoting from 
Johnson’s Cyclopedia. In that work Dr. Washington 
Gladden, of this city, who is one of the leading Congre- 


| gational ministers in the United States, says the Higher 


Criticism is— 

‘¢ The scientific investigation of literary documents, 
to discover their origin, history, authenticity, and literary 
form. It is distinguished from Lower Criticism, which 


| deals mainly with the text of the document, while the 
| former judges it in its entirety. 


These terms are applied 
to the study of all ancient literature. The question 
whether this Greek word or that ought to stand, in some 
line of the ‘* Iliad,’’ is a question of the lower criticism. 
The question whether the ‘ Iliad’’ was written by Homer is 
Bentley’s work on 


criticism. The term is most familiarly employed, how- 
ever, in recent biblical studies. When thus applied it is 
an attempt to discover when the various books of the 
Bible originated, whether they were written by the authors 
to whom they are popularly assigned, of what materials 
they are composed, whether they are self-consistent, and 
to what extent they agree or disagree with one another, 
whether additions have been made to them from time to 
time ; whether they are confirmed or discredited by the 
monuments and the history of the period in which they 
are supposed to have originated. For the most part, so 
far as the Bible is concerned, the higher criticism is 
engaged in the study of the Bible itself. Tradition says 
of Samuel were written by Samuel. 
Higher Criticism takes these books in hand and studies 


| them to see whether they have anything to say about their 


author, and whether the facts recorded in them can be 
reconciled with the tradition. When two discrepant 
narratives of the same event occur, as frequently in the 
Kings and the Chronicles, higher criticism compares the 
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two, and seeks for rational explanation of the discrepancy. 
It is sometimes supposed that the higher criticism is 
essentially destructive, but this is an error; it is simply 


| 
| 
| 


the application of scientific methods to the study of | 


ancient documents ; and these methods are employed by 
those whose purpose it is to establish the authority of the 
Scriptures not less than by those who wish to undermine 
their authority.’’ 

In the same authority (Johnson’s Cyclopedia), under 
the head of Hexateuch, Professor Edward L. Curtis, an 
acknowledged authority, says: ‘* The principles of this 
criticism are such as these. A writing cannot be earlier 
than its historical allusion. Marked differences in lan- 
guage, style, and thought, especially when they concur in 
the treatment of the same subject, imply different writers. 
Silence concerning a writing under circumstances where 
it would naturally be mentioned implies its non-existence.’’ 

‘« The real beginning, however, of scientific investiga- 
tions in this direction was made by Jean Astruc (d. 1776), 
a French physician, who, led by the fact that in certain 
sections of Genesis the name of God is Elohim and in 
other sections Jehovah, distinguished two principal docu- 
ments in the book called the Elohistic and Jehovistic, 
and their writers the Elohist and the Jehovist.’’ 

Professor Curtis gives an interesting discussion of the 
pplication of the Higher Criticism to the Hexateuch. 

Columbus, Ohio Joun J. JANNEY. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

In answer toE. H. C., in issue of First month 30, 
as to the ‘‘ Higher Criticism,’’ I would say the question 
has been well answered by Wm. M. Jackson in an ad- 
dress before the Young Friends’ Association of Philadel- 
phia, in the autumn of 1895. Hetrulysays: ‘‘ The 
Higher Criticism has no other object than to learn the 
truth, namely, what are the facts concerning the compo- 
sition of the Bible. The methods of study pursued in the 
literary criticism are scientific, and the student receives no 
conclusions of ancient authorities, whether they are those 
of Josephus, Philo, or the Talmud, as positive and indis- 
putable evidence, any more than would the geologist of 
to-day accept the conclusion of the ancients regarding 
the development of the earth. The student of the 
higher criticism delves in the Bible itself just as the 
geologist delves in the earth, to learn the character of the 
record it bears concerning its own origin and founda- 
tion.’’ This address has been printed in pamphlet form 
by the Young Friends’ Association. 

The scientific spirit, so much in evidence the past 
century, and which has produced such marvelous results 
in natural science, has of late busied itseif in the inves- 
tigation of religious literature—and the results are already 
very noticeable. Theodore Parker said: ‘‘ The love of 
truth is the piety of the intellect.’’ This is the spirit of 
the higher criticism, when applied to the investigation 
of religious literature. 

The writer has been reading of late Matthew Arnold’s 
‘« Literature and Dogma.’’ No better book can be placed 
in the hands of those interested in the higher criticism 
of the Bible. Arnold, himself a great critic, was greatly 
impressed with the importance of culture. Culture he 
defines as ‘‘ the acquainting ourselves with the best that 
has been known and said in the world, and thus with 
the history of the human spirit.’’ Arnold was deeply 
moved by seeing that popular religion or theology was 
fast losing its hold upon the masses of his countrymen. 
Finding that the Bible account of creation could not be 
scientifically true [if taken literally] he says many were 
inclined to doubt its authority altogether. His work, it 
seems to the writer, is a masterly effort to separate the 
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true gold of the Scriptures from what he calls the ‘ ex. 
tra beliefs’’ that have grown up with the lapse of cen- 
turies around it. Matthew Arnold brought to his task a 
fine intellect, great learning, and a deeply religious spirit. 
Wilmington, Del. A. G. Tf. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

This in reply to E. H. C.’s inquiry in a recent issue. 

Lower Criticism of the Bible or of any other writing is 
a criticism or .examination of the text—the wording— 
textual criticism. Its object is to ascertain the correct 
wording, to free the text from errors, inaccuracies, 
changes, etc., that may have crept in in any of the many 
ways that such may occur. When this is done, and a 
correct reading or wording secured, the province of lower 
criticism ends. 

Higher Criticism is an examination of the subject 


| matter itself, its character, its history, its style, its mean- 


| cumstances under which it was given forth. 


ing, etc., with a view of determining from these and 
other internal evidences the origin, authenticity, age, 
authorship, and other facts about the production that will 
enable us to judge of its merits and of the times and cir- 
It treats the 


| subject as literature simply, and endeavors to ascertain its 


value and place in the literature of the world. 
For an example, tradition says that the Book of Ec- 


| clesiastes was written by Solomon, but the higher criti- 
| cism finds many internal evidences going to show that 


the Book could not have been written in the time of Solo- 


| mon, but that the authorship of it belongs to a much 


later period of the world’s history. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Jesse H. Brown. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
A misplacement of matter has so obscured the mean- 
ing of part of my article on ‘‘ The Study of the Bible,’ 
in the last issue of the INTELLIGENCER that I shall ask you 


| to please reprint the following portion of it, viz: 


‘*As a botanist studies a plant to ascertain its mode of 
growth, so does the modern student of the Bible study its 


| text to learn the manner in which the Bible grew ; as the 


former studies the plant to learn of its relationship to 


| other plants, so does the latter study the various Bible 


| other. 


narratives to learn what relationship they bear to each 
Just as the scientific study of the plant makes the 
plant speak for itself and inform the botanist what it is,— 
if he seeks only to learn its own story and not to force it 
to confirm his preconceived impression concerning it,— 


| so the method of the higher criticism seeks to make the 


Bible tell its own story,—not to confirm any theory of its 


| composition, but to show just what it is. 


‘« Tt may be set forth in clearer light what the method 
of the ‘ Higher Criticism’ is if we compare it with the 
‘traditional method’ or that which is carried on in 
accordance with the theory of plenary inspiration. That 
theory determined beforehand,’’ etc., etc. 

New York City. Wo. M. Jackson. 


WaT a strange mystery is that of mutual self-sacri- 
fice! to exist for one moment for another! the perfection 
of human bliss! And does not love teach us two things ? 
First, that self-sacrifice, the living for others, is the law of 
our perfect being, and next, that by and in self-sacrifice 
alone can we attain to the perfect apprehension of our- 
selves, our own personality, our own duty, our own bliss. 
So that the mystics are utterly wrong when they fancy 
that self-sacrifice can be attained by self-annihilation. 
Self-sacrifice, instead of destroying the sense of personal- 
ity, perfects it.—Reformed Church Messenger. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THE LOON. 


Tue Loon, or Great Northern Diver, is the largest of : 
| of the Ian Maclaren Formula,’’ that a commandment like 


all the divers, an order known in science as Pygopodes. 
The specimen before me (belonging to the collection of 
the Byberry Philosophical Society) measures twenty-six 
inches in length, and is about the size of a Canada goose, 
but differs from a goose in having a much finer plumage, 
a long, cylindrical, sharply-pointed bill, and legs in the 
extreme posterior part of the body. 
legs no doubt enables it to swim with such extraordinary 
swiftness. In this case we see that nature was some cen- 
turies in advance of the great ship-builders who now 
place the propeller in the hindermost part of the ship. 
The plumage of the bird now in evidence (a male) is 
magnificent. The head and neck appear at a little dis- 
tance jet black, but ornithologists say ‘‘ dark bluish-green, 


the upper part and sides of head glossed with purple.’”* | 


A peculiar white band almost encircles a part of the neck 
and is very ornamental. Breast and under parts are a 
glossy white. The upper plumage and wing coverts are 
deep, glossy black, relieved on the back with pure white 
spots arranged in transverse rows. Mounted in the atti- 
tude of swimming, its foot projecting eight inches in the 
rear of its body, and the iris a deep, bright red, it has 
such a fierce and powerful appearance, that we may readily 
believe the strange stories that are told of it. 

Thoreau speaks of the loon on Walden pond as fol- 
lows: ‘*In the fall the loon came, as usual, to moult 
and bathe in the pond, making the woods ring with his 
wild laughter before I had risen. At rumor of his arrival 
all the mill-dam sportsmen are on the alert, in gigs and 
on foot, two by two and three by three, with patent rifles 
and conical balls and spy glasses. They came rustling 
through the woods like autumn leaves, at least ten men to 
one loon. 


calm October afternoon, for such days especially they 
in vain over the pond for a loon, suddenly one sailing 


out from the shore toward the middle, a few rods in front 
of me, set up his wild laugh and betrayed himself. I 


y wi é iv ; 
pursued with a paddle, and he dived, but when be came extend his sway, and who count all men brothers through 


| acommon Fatherhood. 


up I was nearer than before. He dived again, but I had 
miscalculated the direction he would take, and we were 


fifty rods apart when he came to the surface this time, for | 


I had helped to widen the interval, and again he laughed 
long and loud, and with more reason than before. 


not be driven from it. 
unexpectedly on the opposite side of me, having passed 
apparently directly under the boat. So long-winded was 
he, and so unweariable, that when he had swam farthest 
he would immediately plunge again; and then no wit 
could divine where in the deep pond, beneath the smooth 
surface he might be speeding his way like a fish, for he 
had time and ability to visit the bottom of the pond in 
its deepest part. It is said that loons have been caught 
in New York lakes eighty feet beneath the surface, with 
hooks set for trout, though Walden is deeper than that.’’ 

The Grebe belongs to the same order, but is a much 
smaller bird than the Loon, and is an expert diver. A 
specimen taken in the vicinity of the George School was 
prepared and mounted by Belle Vansant, the biologist of 
that institution. Collars, caps, and muffs are made of 
the white feathers of the breasts of loons and grebes ; those 
of the latter may be seen in the stores of our great cities 
almost any day. 

Byberry, Second month 6. 


The position of the | : ; 
| sonorous mother tongue is greatly to be desired, in this 


, | come message. 
‘¢ As I was paddling along the north shore one very | B 





He | : ; ; 5 
h rill | I ful look which can give gen- 
led me at once to the wildest part of the pond, and could | aot TRANS SHE DE Ho beget antes oe 


Sometimes he would come up | : ; a4 os 
| until they see the promise of a living and growing minis- 


| though it does need that. 
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CREED AND COMMANDMENT. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


Micut I[ suggest in answer to the remark in ‘‘ A View 


‘« Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart,’’ 
etc., cannot be a ‘‘ Substitute for a creed,’’ however 


authoritative it may be? A creed is defined as ‘‘ that which 


is believed,’’—although Coleridge says that ‘‘ many be- 
lieve they believe what is impossible for them to believe.’’ 
A critical accuracy in the proper use of our beautiful and 


day of careless slang and exaggeration. F. M. S. 


Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA QUAKERISM—ITS OUTLOOK. 
American Friend, Philadelphia, Second month 4. 

A PROMINENT English Friend visited America last sum- 
mer, and has since been writing out his impressions of 
Friends as he found them. His article on Orthodox 
Friends in Philadelphia was keen in its criticism of a 
tendency which he observed among them to become a 
distinct caste, to regard themselves as different from 


| other Christians, to stickle for a peculiar garb as a means 


to this end, and he remarked that this tendency to be- 


come ‘‘ priests of God’’ in this exclusive sense is result- 


ing in asteady and uninterrupted decrease of numbers. 
The article referred to called out an immediate answer 
from the editor of the Philadelphia Friend, who labored 
to refute the criticism, and charged the visitor with hav- 
ing very superficial information of the real situation. 
Whether the criticism be true or false, it is a serious mis- 


| take to ignore the honest criticism of an impartial observer, 


and though it is never pleasant for any people to be told 
they are on the wrong track, it is always best to see 
whether there may not be a shade of truth in the unwel- 
It is at any rate absolutely certain that 
no Christian body can have a future if it becomes exclu- 


; ; E | sive, and a tendency to foster the idea that we are made 
settle on the lakes, like the milkweed down, having looked | Po 


| of finer clay than others is always dangerous. 
| lieve, however, that there are very many Friends in 


We be- 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting who have a wider view of 
Christ, and who are steadily and faithfully laboring to 


The future of the Church is in 
the hands of this ever-increasing group. 

But to our mind the really serious feature of Quak- 
erism in Philadelphia is in the condition of the ministry, 


uine courage to the faithful who ‘‘travail for Zion,’’ 
try. We do not mean to imply that the Yearly Meeting 


is destitute of ministers. It is not. But almost all the 
ministers are venerable, and one after another they are 


| leaving their seats vacant, and young men and women 
| are not coming forward in the ministry, and the positive 


discouragements‘which are thrown about those who do 
have openings are of a serious character. There are still 
living some very helpful ministers who have had in their 
long lives a great place of usefulness, but time will not 
stay its flight, and the first quarter of the new century 
will soon be past. ‘This will leave most of these places 
vacant, and the great business of the Church ought to be 
to foster and nourish and inspire its young members, and 
to bring them out in the enlargement of whatever gift has 
been bestowed by the Head of the Church. Who would 
ever become proficient in anything without wise encour- 
agement and continual incitement to faithfulness ! 

It is not alone that a meeting needs public ministry, 
A religious body must always 
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have in its midst men and women through whom God 
makes distinct manifestations of his will and purpose. 
There must always be some members upon whom the 
Spirit so plainly rests that a definite power will be felt 
from them, and who will feed the faith of those who find 
it hard to keep the spiritual fire burning. There must 
always be some earnest souls in a meeting who have a 
mighty burden for the salvation of the world, otherwise 
the current of life will grow very weak, as it has in some 
meetings of this body. 

It will never permanently satisfy any people to be 
told that God once spoke to the world. We must be 
convinced that he is speaking now. We must have alive 
message for the hour, a gospel of this age, and it must 
come spontaneously from young and old as a necessary 
result of contact with the living Christ. When there are 
signs of the vital ministry drying up, it should come as 
an alarm-bell in the night, or as a warning pain from the 
region of the heart. Primitive Christianity is character- 
ized by its glowing ministry. 
the Church has been an age of great ministry. We be- 
lieve there is a future for Philadelphia Quakerism, but 
unless there is an early manifestation of spiritual power 
through a ministry, which will convince because of its 
vitality, which will feed faith because of its freshness, and 
which will stir the world with its proclamation of the 
Evangel, we see no possibility of a great future except 
by a miracle. 


” 


SPECULATION IN ‘‘ DamMaGe’’ Suits.—The prosecu- 
tion of personal injury suits has grown to bea business by 
itself. Those engaged in it rarely have any other occu- 
pation. There are several corporations and many law 
firms and brokers in the city of Chicago, as in other cities, 
doing aspeculative business in these claims. They employ 
‘‘runners’’ as a commercial house employs traveling 
salesmen. These runners have business relations with 
saloon-keepers near manufacturing works or railway cross- 
ings, and surgeons and police officers may be found in 
many parts of the city having their connection with this 
business. Sooner or later the runners succeed in obtain- 
ing admission to every public hospital in the country. 
It rarely happen s that an accident is mentioned in the 
newspapers but the unfortunate person who may be 
injured, or his family in case of his death, isat once over 
run with applicants desiring to procure an assignment of 
the claim. It will be remembered that under a recent 
decision of the Illinois Supreme Court—a decision which 
happily the court has again taken under advisement—a 
personal injury claim is property, capable of being put 
on the market and transferred from hand to hand, like 
stock in a corporation. In most cases, the runner who 
has succeeded in procuring an assignment of the claim 
has it transferred to some person astrustee. This trustee 
represents the runner, the saloon-keeper, the hosital 
nurse, or other person through whom he may have pro- 
cured the claim, the attorney, surgeons, and other wit- 
nesses who may be called upon to testify, and who will, 
therefore, have a right to share in the proceeds, and, 


incidently, the injured person.—Z. Parmalee Prentice, 
in North American Review. 


Ir the life of the spirit could only be lived during 
stated periods of worship or specific acts of charity or 
self-sacrifice, it would be inevitably a thing apart from the 
daily, hourly life of the world of busy and burdened men 


and women. But it is the life that is possible in every 


pursuit, every storm and stress, in every situation.—Zi/ian 
Whiting. 


Every healthy period of | 





THE VICTORIES OF PEACE. 
Miami Gazette, Waynesville, O., Twelfth month 30, 1896. 
«« Peace hath her victories, 
No less renowned than war.”’ 
Ir was but a few months ago that the American people 
were gratified to learn that Great Britain had agreed to 
submit the question of the disputed boundary between 
her South American possessions and Venezuela to arbi 
tration. This was due to the vigorous manner in which 
the matter was presented to that government by ours, 
backed up by a growing sentiment in England and the 
United States in behalf of a policy of that kind. We 
were still congratulating ourselves on the success of 
American diplomacy when news came that a treaty be- 
tween England and the United States had been practically 
concluded which provides that all questions of dispute 


| which may arise between the two countries except ‘* ques- 
tions of honor,’’ 


shall be settled by arbitration, a perma- 
nent board of arbitration to be created for that purpose ; 
this treaty to be in force for five years, which would give 


| time to show whether the plan were practicable. 


This news is far more gratifying even than the other, 


| and it is greatly to be hoped that the experiment may be 
| successful, and that at the expiration of the five years the 
| treaty may be renewed indefinitely, and that other na 

| tions having seen the priceless advantage of such treaties 


may adopt the plan, and so dispense with the greater part 


| of their vast standing armies. 


Now we are fully disposed to give all due credit to the 
American and English diplomists who have brought about 


| such amicable relations between the two governments, but 


we believe in giving honor to whom honor is due, and 


| claim that the treaty of arbitration is due primarily though 
| indirectly to the persistent efforts of the Society of 


Friends. For more than two hundred years the doctrine 


| of peace and good will among men has been taught by 
| that people more persistently and acted up to more con- 


sistently than any other religious body, and from the time 


of William Penn to our day, two hundred years, there 


have been men and women in England, and later in the 
United States, whose talents and social position were such 
that their influence was felt, more and more from year to 
year until it must be conceded that they have at last se- 


cured government recognition of the leading doctrine ot 





| years, 


| conscience is a tyrant. 


their faith. 


This great central idea has been brought up before 
their yearly meetings year after year, and reports made as 


| to what had been done during the past year, and commit- 
| tees and plans set for the year to come. 


They have peti- 
tioned, we believe, all the governments of Europe in be- 
half of arbitration with little or no visible results up to a 
late date, but now after a continuous effort of two hundred 
years, the seed they have been so diligently sowing has 
at last yielded visible fruit. In short, there is but little 
doubt that the treaty of arbitration between England and 
the United States is due to the efforts and teachings of 
the Friends more than to any other cause. In other 
words, that without their efforts in that direction all these 


the world would not yet be ready for such a 
treaty. 


MAny people wear themselves out needlessly ; their 


An exaggerated sense of duty 


| leads a person to anxious, ceaseless activity, to be con- 


stantly doing something, overpunctual, never idle a second 
of time, scorn to rest ; such are in unconscious nerve 
tension. They say they have no time to rest, they have 


| so much to do, not thinking they are rapidly unfitting 


themselves for probably what would have been their best 


| and greatest work in after years.— ew York Ledger. 
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CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


NEWTOWN, PA.—The Friends’ Association met at the home of | 


There was a large | 
The alterations and amendments to the constitution and | 


George B. Brown, on the evening of the 3d instant. 
attendance. 
by-laws proposed at the last meeting were adopted. The members 
proposed at the meeting in First month to fill the offices of the Associa- 
tion for the ensuing year were elected. The treasurer’s account was 


submitted, and a committee appointed to audit the same reported it to | 


be correct. 
The program was somewhat shortened by the absence of some who 
had been given assignments. 


Lydretta Rice, after which Mary T. Hillborn read Robert M. Janney’s | 
There was a discussion of 
It was opened by | 


Swarthmore paper, ‘‘ The Silent Meeting.’’ 
this paper, participated in by a number of Friends. 
a paper prepared and read by Robert Kenderdine. 

The question ‘*‘ What new light, if any, has been thrown on the 
Bible history by the recent excavationsin Babylonia?’’ was answered 
by Abbie K. Rice. The next meeting is to be held at the home of 
William T. and Emma S. Wright, on the evening of Fourth-day, 
Third month 3d. 


CONFERENCE ON IMPROPER PUBLICATIONS.—(Report from the 
Newtown Enterprise.) A Conference was held in Newtown meeting- 
house, on First-day afternoon, the 31st inst. The meeting was con- 
ducted by Jesse H. Holmes. The attendance was very large, many 
out-of-town people attending. 

The first assignment on the program was a paper prepared and read 
by Evan T. Worthington, of Newtown, on the theme assigned for dis- 
cussion, namely, ‘‘ Improper Publications.’’ 
with a recitation, ‘* The Little Maid’s Sermon.’’ Russell Smith, one 
of the teachers of the George School, also read a paper on the subject 
assigned for the day. 

The principal speaker was Edward H. Magill, who criticised the 
average newspaper for the quality of matter that was admitted into its 
columns of a demoralizing and degrading tendency, and urged a more 
careful and elevating manner of conducting the public press. Many 
works of romance and fiction were of an elevating tendency, the 
speaker thought, and should not be too harshly condemned, The dis- 
cussion that followed was participated in by T. Ellwood Longshore, 
George L. Maris, and Jesse H. Holmes. 

Charles M. Stabler presented a petition, which he read, on the sub- 
ject of arbitration, and Benjamin F. Battin one against licensing the 
liquor business in the capitol building at Washington, which were di- 
rected to be placed in the hands of a committee to be forwarded to the 
United States Senate, as expressive of the sense of the Conference. 
The following persons were named as the committee: Susanna Rich, 
Isaac Eyre, and George L. Maris. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Nores.—ON First month 28 Dr. William I. 
Hull delivered a lecture on “Indians and the Early Quakers,’’ be- 
fore the Friends’ Association of Germantown. He delivered the 
same lecture before the Science and Art Club of Germantown, on 
Second month 2. 

The Faculty have arranged for a lecture to be delivered in Assem- 
bly Hall Second month 19, by Prof. George Gunton, President of the 
School of Social Economics in New York City. His subject will be 
‘“‘ The Helpful and Oppressive Phases of Social Institutions.” 

The Hicks Prize Contest in Declamation, open for members of 
Eunomian Literary Society, took place on Second month 6. There 
were eight contestants, all of whom did well. The prize of $15 was 
awarded to Bird T. Baldwin, ’99. 

Luring the past week the Swarthmore College world has been 
interested in the mid-year elections and the appointments in the Senior 
class for Class Day and Commencement. 

As honor students to speak on Commencement, the following were 
chosen by the Faculty: Herbert L. Noxon, of Ingersoll, Canada ; 
Ellwood C. Parry, of Wyncote, Pa.; Laura C. Miller, of New York 
City, and Frank G. Blair, of Mt. Vernon, Ill. Theclass elected Sarah 
Bancroft, of Wilmington, Del., and Robert Pyle, of London Grove, 
Pa. The Class-Day officers are as follows: President, Clarence B. 
Hoadley; vice-president, Channing Way; secretary, Mary Bartleson ; 
treasurer, Edith H. John; prophetess, Grace A. Brosius ; historian, 
Lydia P. Williams ; class poet, Daisy R. Coroon ; presenter, Thomas 
Cahall; ivy poet, Henrietta Wanzer ; ivy orator, Reuben G. Bennett ; 
general athletic manager, Marshall P. Sullivan. 

A regular meeting of the Joseph Leidy Scientific Society was held 
Second month 4, and the following program was presented : Dr. Day 
gave a report for the Chemical Department. ‘‘Aluminum,” by A. L. 
Patton, ’98; ‘* The Flag Staff on Mars,” by Arthur Collins, of Swarth- 
more ; ‘“* The Physical Aspects of Water,’’ by Levi Taylor, ’98; ‘* The 
Central Nervous System,’’ by Nellie Lodge, ’97. 

Many of the girls have been enjoying the hospitality of Prof. 
Cunningham’s home on First-day afternoons during this college year, 
and this kindness has been greatly appreciated. ’97. 


A temperance recitation was given by | 


Helen T. Brown followed | 








AN INQUIRY CONCERNING INK. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
CAN any reader give information as to the permanency of ordinary 
violet ink and aniline red ink ? Is there any ink more likely to be per- 
manent than the common commercial blue-black fluid? It is desired 
to obtain a black ink, and a red or violet ink, for a manuscript which 
should remain legible for at least five centuries. 


308 W. 19th Street, New York. JOHN Cox, Jr. 


THE LAW OF LOVE. 


MAKE channels for the streams of love, 
Where they may broadly run ; 

And love has overflowing streams 
To fill them every one. 


But if at any time we cease 
Such channels to provide, 

The very founts of love for us 
Will soon be parched and dried. 


For we must share, if we would keep 
That blessing from above ; 
Ceasing to give, we cease to have; 
Such is the law of love. 
—R. C. Trench. 


**] WONDER WHY!”’ 


THERE comes a query oft to me, 
From one who thinks I ought to know 
The height and depth of mystery— 
The * wherefore’’ of the ‘* It is so ;” 
And childish form, with bated breath, 
With parted lips and pleading eye, 
Stand waiting for the ‘* What he saith,” 
In answer to ‘1 wonder why?” 


‘* What gives the violet its hue, 
The fern its fragile form and grace ? 
Why doth the rivulet pursue 
Its ceaseless course for us to trace ? 
Why bloom the flowers, why grow the trees, 
And spread their branches wide and high ? 
Why sing the cheerful chic-a-dees 
On leafless bush? I wonder why ?”’ 


All these I answer as I can, 
And yet the little maid asks on, 
And her soft eyes my own eyes scan, 
Perchance a new reply to con, 
Till I am fain to ask, with zest, 
For clearer knowledge from on high 
Of my own duty, God’s behest, 
And, like my child, “* I wonder why !” 


Deep problems meet us in the wood, 
Afield and by the stream and sea. 
We see what is not understood 
About us and that ne’er can be. 
Whether we wander far, or stay 
In cloister, hid from mortal eye, 
We ’bide with mystery night and day, 
And of it all we ‘‘ wonder why !”’ 


So ’tis not strange a child oft asks 
To know the ‘‘ wherefore ”’ of the fact ; 
To understand what vainly tasks 
Philosophy, with all its tact, 
We all are children, striving oft 
To know what comes before the eye ; 
Childlike, we vainly look aloft, 
And ask and ask, ‘* I wonder why?” 
— Oliver W. Rogers, in the Boston Transcript. 


Some kinds of snails, especially the land group, can live fora great 
length of time without food. A snail was fastened to a card and put 
in the British Museum in 1846. Four years afterward a discoloration 
appeared on the card, showing that he had been moving about. He 
was taken out, immersed in warm water, and was soon quite lively. 


IN regard to the erection of a monument to the memory of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe by her admirers, Rev. Charles E. Stowe, her son, says 
that he and his sisters regard it as their exclusive privilege to erect a 
monument over their mother’s grave at Andover, and suggests that if 
anything is to be done by his mother’s admirers to honor her memory it 
should take the form of a Harriet Beecher Stowe scholarship at Hamp- 
ton, Fisk, or Tuskegee. 
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THE PLAGUE IN INDIA. 

A pispaTtcH from London, on the 6th instant, says: 
The sanitary conference on the bubonic plague, which 
opens at Venice next Friday, will not find the British 
Government in agreement with a majority of the delegates 
as to the necessity of international precautions to prevent 
the extension of the plague. The British Government 
has done nothing yet to check its possible appearance in 
Great Britain, beyond ordering that all ports having 
traffic with India be visited by special sanitary inspectors. 
No measures of quarantine have been taken, and rags and 
goods generally can be exported from Bombay and Kura- 
chee without hindrance or inspection. 

Relying upon the climatic conditions of England, 
which are supposed to be unfavorable to a plague epi- 
demic, and on sanitation, which is now general through- 
out the country, the British authorities do not in the least 
share in the European scare. Put plainly, the English 
delegates will say: ‘* Your quarantine proposals are use- 
less. Get clean, and plague will not attack you.”’ 

The ‘connection of the bubonic pestilence with dirt 
and bad feeding has been proved in all the medical reports 
now appearing in the press. ‘Traced from its appearance 
in 1894, among the crowded vileness of Canton, where it 
claimed 60,000 victims in a few weeks, to Hong Kong 
and Macao in 1895, and to Bombay in 1896, the one soil 
on which it has flourished has been personal uncleanliness 
and unsanitary environments. 

The Venice Congress is likely to approve the resolu- 
tions of the International Sanitary Congress held in Paris 
in 1894, to which the British authorities have never paid 
any attention and which have not been effectively carried 
out on the Continent. Spasmodic sanitary efforts were 
made at the time of the last cholera visitation in Germany, 
Italy, and other Continental countries, but since then the 
international regulations have been generally ignored. 

Che council of the Socialist Democratic Federation 
are arranging a popular demonstration over the Indian 
famine fund scandals, as disclosed in United Associated 
Press despatches. There really seems to be a conspiracy 
of silence on the part of the leading London papers 
regarding the misappropriation of the vast sum, estimated 
at £17,000,000, [$85,000,000] raised by additional tax- 
ation in India to provide for the inevitably recurring 
famines. A circular issued by the Socialist Council points 
out that this famine fund was started on the hypothesis 
that every ten years £15,000,000 would be required to 
relieve a famine; that the population in India has in- 
creased in the last ten years by 30,000,000 ; that the huge 
sum of 200,000,000 rupees is now paid annually to Eng- 
lish officials, military and civilian ; alleges that the appre- 
ciation of gold and the depreciation of silver, with the 
stoppage of the coinage of silver at the mints, have in- 
volved the population in common ruin, and that ‘* Eng- 
lish greed and misrule ’’ are the cause of the famine. 


THE instinct of the soul is to reach out after God. 
Just the same as the plant which is placed in the window 
reaches out after the light; and if you turn the plant 
around so that it bends inward toward the room, it will 
only be a short time until by its inherent hunger for the 
sunlight it will bend over again toward the window—so 
we turn our thoughts, our hearts, our minds, toward the 
world and away from God, but our spiritual nature reaches 
out intuitively towards the divine light of the Son of God. 
—Lutheran Observer. 


Honesty is a warrant of far more safety than fame. 
— Owen Feltham. 


| when General Grant drew near Richmond. 


| to attract his special notice. 


| full tide of battle. 





A BATTLEFIELD SCENE. 

Gen. Horace Porter in 7he Century magazine, in a series of papers 
entitled ‘‘ Campaigning with Grant,” describes the battles in 1864 
The incident bere relate 
occurred near Massaponax church. 

GENERAL GRanT had ridden over to the right to watch 
the progress of this attack. While he was passing a spot 
near the roadside where there were a number of wounded, 
one of them, who was lying close to the roadside, seemed 
The man’s face was beard- 
less ; he was evidently young: his countenance was strik. 
ingly handsome, and there was something in his appealing 
look which could not fail to engage attention, even in the 
The blood was flowing from a wound 
in his breast, the froth about his mouth was tinged with 
red, and his wandering, staring eyes gave unmistakable 
evidence of approaching death.. Just then a young staff 
officer dashed by at a full gallop, and as his horse’s hoofs 


| struck a puddle in the road, a mass of black mud was 
| splashed in the wounded man’s face. 


He gave a piteous 
look, as much as to say, ‘‘ Couldn’t you let me die in 
peace and not add to my sufferings?’’ The general, 
whose eyes were at that moment turned upon the youth 
wes visible affected. He reined in his horse, and seeing 
from a motion he made that he was intending to dismount 


| to bestow some care upon the young man, I sprang from 
| my horse, ran to the side of the soldier, wiped his face 


with my handkerchief, spoke to him, and examined his 


| wound; but in afew minutes the unmistakable death- 
| rattle was heard, and I found that he had breathed his 


last. I said to the general, who was watching the scene 
intently, ‘‘ The poor fellow is dead,’’ remounted my horse, 
and the party rode on. The chief had turned round 


| twice to look after the officer who had splashed the mud 


| him to task for his carelessness. 


and who had passed rapidly on, as if he wished to take 
There was a painfully 


sad look upon the general’s face, and he did not speak 


for some time. While always keenly sensitive to the 
sufferings of the wounded, this pitiful sight seemed to 


affect him more than usual. 


| phrase, ‘‘ Put in apple-pie order ?’’ 


‘* APPLE-PIE ORDER.’’—Whence came the oft-quoted 
A conundrum-like 
phrase it is, for what order is there in apple pie outside 
of a restaurant, wherein the order will sometimes bring 


| quince pie? An obliging, if also an imaginative author, 


has recently issued a volume on the quaint sayings of 


| early New England, from which is to be gathered an explan- 





ation of the phrase. It seems that in Puritan times one 
Hepzibah Merton was accustomed for her large household 
to bake two or three dozen apple pies of a Saturday that 
were to last through the ensuing week as a household 
supply. These she carefully arranged on a shelf, placing 
a label on each for the week days by name, all in orderly 
row, and woe to the son, daughter, or grandchild who 
should disarranze Mother Hepzibah’s apple-pie order. 

Aunt Hepzibah’s apple pie order was known to the 
entire settlement and originated the proverb aforesaid. 
Apple pie is a peculiar New England invention, and, as 
we have learned from his biography, Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son was so devoted to the patriotic dish that he would 
eat the flaky crust and the cinnamoned apple even for 
breakfast.—Frank Leslie's Monthly. 


INSTEAD of being discouraged because what we do is 
unworthy of God, and insignificant compared with what 
was done by others, let us gather up our strength to re- 
form our errors and reach to higher attainments. — 
Spurgeon. 





HAN YERRY. 


O_p Han Yerry was an Indian chief of the Oneida tribe, 
who lived in the northern part of New York State a hun- 
dred years ago. He had fought with the king’s party 
against the colonists; but after the war, when Judge 
White came to found the town of Whitesborough, he 
sought to make friends with him. The judge was the 
first white man to form a settlement there. He was sur- 
rounded by Indians, but was kind and good, and soon 
won their love. He lived in a small log house with his 
married daughter and little grandchild, who was about 
two or three years old. 

One day old Han Yerry, with his squaw and a mu- 
latto servant, came from Oriskany, three miles away, to 
pay the judge a visit and renew their friendship. 
going, the chief said: 


‘‘T like you and have confidence in you. Do you 


like me, and have you confidence in me?’’ To which | —— : 
| may be eligible for head gardeners’ posts at good salaries. 

And why not? We have finer taste than men, and should 

| be quite in our element designing exquisite pleasure 
| grounds. 


the judge replied warmly that he liked him and had con- 
fidence in him. 

‘¢ Then prove it to me,’’ said the old chief. 
squaw loves your pappoose. 
main all night. 


6c My 
Let us take her back to re- 
I will return with her in the morning.’’ 


The baby’s poor mother sat speechless with terror at | 


thought of trusting her darling to these savages, and, as 


self distractedly at his feet. 


friends, who would surely bring her back safely and well. 


Then, placing the child in the squaw’s arms, he said: ‘*I | 


trust to my friends all that I hold most dear.’’ 


the sacrifice he was called upon to make in order to save 
the colonists, who would have perished had the request 
been refused. 


human being ; but there was none. 

The hours came and went,—noon, afternoon 
no sign. In silence and prayer, with dark forboding, 
they kept watch. 

Sometimes the poor mother, through grief and fear, 
would try to rush up the road in search of her darling, 


but was restrained by her father, who knew that such a | fully take what comes.—Zion's Herald. 
breach of confidence would cause its death and that of the | 


defenceless settlers, while reliance on their word would | 


increase friendliness. So, hand in hand, they waited. 


At last, as the sun sank behind the hills, some figures | 


appeared in the distance. 


Almost breathlessly they 
observed them approach. 


As they drew nearer, with a 


all the gorgeousness of an Indian princess, instead of her 
own little clothes, smiling and happy, as if she had had 
the best of times, as indeed was the case ; for the Indians 
had been very kind and tender in their efforts to amuse 
the little ‘‘ Pale Flower.’’ 

Judge White was wise to show the Indians this great 
trust, for they never forgot it. From that time they did 
all they could to aid the white settlers at Sedaghquate, 
afterward called Whitesborough, and to show their love 
and respect for them.—Maria Domitello, in ‘‘ Pansy.”’ 


BE not afraid of those trials which God may see fit to 


send upon thee. It is with the wind and storm of tribu- 
lation that God separates the true wheat from the chaff. 
Always remember, therefore, that God comes to thee as 
truly in thy sorrows as in thy joys.—. Molinos. 
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| down at will. 


Before | 


she saw signs of yielding in her father’s face, threw her- | © 8"S- 


Without looking at her dis- | 
tress, he gently took the child from her close embrace, | 
and told her she had nothing to fear from their good | 


Still | 


cry of delight, the keen eyes of the mother saw Blossom | Lmannd Teiaaheth Cady Stanton loctaee, 


perched on the shoulders of the old chief, dressed out in | 
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GirLs as GARDENERS.—A London paper tells of a 
school of gardening for girls in a suburb of Berlin. It is 
a comparatively new venture, having been founded two 
years ago by a private lady. At present it seems to be 
succeeding. The pupils—fifteen in number—do the work 
entirely without extraneous aid. growing all sorts of vege- 
tables, as well as apples, melons, grapes, pears, and 
cucumbers, for which a ready sale is found. ‘They wear 
a dark gray uniform, consisting of a bodice and a skirt 


| of reasonable length, which, by an ingenious arrange- 


ment, can be made quite short for working in and let 
The girls beat all the men at the recent 
Board of Agriculture examination, and one of them has 
just obtained a post as gardener to a gentleman at a salary 
of $120 a year, with board and lodging. They are al! 
fine specimens of healthy, vigorous, young womanhood. 
Commenting on this, the lady says: ‘‘ Perhaps we see 
the thin edge of the wedge! In the near future women 


As for the suitability of the employment, it 
may be urged that digging is not harder work than many 
of the athletic woman’s recreations, nor is it a dirtier 
process than tramping through wet turnip fields after 


», 9? 


Why should a person make himself a nuisance? What 
gain is there in grimness, and sourness, and unsociability ? 
Few people care to listen to whining and complaint. On 
the whole, the world uses us as well as we deserve. It is 


et | very hard for the defeated to admit this, but it is a fact, 
Though he looked calm and smiling, he deeply felt | 


nevertheless, and, if only admitted, one of the chief rea- 
sons for defeat is removed. A cheerful philosophy is an 
important element of success. He who is perpetually 


1 ; | suspecting others of ill-treating him and keeping him 
All night they kept vigil, and in the first gray light | 


of dawn strained their eyes up the road for sign of any | 


down is not a welcome companion. Every man is of less 
importance to the world around him than he likes to 
think. But he can easily tést it by asking how much he 
himself dwells upon the condition of others. By as much 


| as their grievances do not particularly concern him, by so 


much his own are matters of indifference to them. So 
let him be pleasant, bury his sorrows, pocket his affronts, 
make himself agreeable, trust to Providence and thank- 


MorTHERS AND Homes. —Thestate rests on the home. 
If the mother is small, narrow, petty, her children will 
not have what they should. When I wasa young mother, 
Her arguments 
All my desire then was to 
I wrote her a letter about it. She 


did not especially touch me. 
be a good mother. 


| wrote back to me: ‘‘ You be a good woman first, and all 


’ 


the rest will come.’’ If I had a large family of daughters, 
even though I cared nothing for the state, I should wish 
them to have the ballot in order to make them broader 
and nobler as wives and mothers. ‘‘ Take all the com- 
fort you can in your children now ; they are more comfort 


| to you now than they ever will be again,’’ we sometimes 


hear an old mother say to a young one. This is heresy, 
if the mother grows as well as her children.—/. Eilen 


| Foster. 


SUFFERING is an accident. It does not matter whether 
you and I suffer. ‘‘ Not enjoyment and not sorrow’’ is 
our life, not sorrow any more than enjoyment, but obedi- 
ence and duty. If duty brings sorrow let it bring sor- 
row.—Phillips Brooks. 
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FRANCES WILLARD’S TEMPERANCE WORK. 

Mrs. Stevens, vice president of the National W. C. T. U., tells the 

ollowing interesting story of how Frances E. Willard entered upon her 
present work. 
Miss WILLARD has repeatedly said to me that when the 
crusade came, she read of it daily in the Chicago Post, 
edited by her brother Oliver, and she, as well as her 
mother, became absorbingly interested in it: more so 
than in anything which they had ever read, except aboli- 
tion and the anti-slavery war. 

The winter of 1874 was a time of heartbreak to Miss 
Willard on account of difficulties in the Northwestern Uni- 
versity at Evanston, Ill., and she resigned her presidency 
of the Woman’s College and her professorship in the Uni- 
versity in June of that year. Attractive positions as the 
head of educational institutions were offered her, but she 
felt more and more drawn toward the women of the cru- 
sade. She was not at Chautauqua when the preliminary 
committee was formed, but was at that time in Maine 
consulting with Neal Dow and in Boston consulting with 
Dr. Dio Lewis, who, as is well known, instigated the cru- 
sade movement. Meanwhile Miss Willard wrote to Bishop 
Simpson, who had been a greatly honored friend of her 
family for years ; also to Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, whom 
she and her mother admired more than any other woman 
they knew, and to other leaders, as well as to her own 
family, friends, and relatives, not one of whom sent her 
a favorable reply, except Mrs. Livermore, who told her 
by all means to follow her leadings and encouraged her 
greatly ; but Miss Willard’s resolution to join the crusade 
movement was taken independently. 

One morning in August of 1874 there came to her a 
letter from Mrs. Louise Rounds, a gifted woman who had 
led the crusade movement in Chicago in the winter, and 
who asked Miss Willard if she would come to Chicago 
and act as president of the local W. C. T. U. Mrs. 
Rounds wrote that she had been thinking this matter over 
as she sat at her sewing and she was so impressed that she 
went out to see various good women to ask them if they 
did not think that, as Miss Willard had left the educa- 
tional work, it might be the best thing they could do to 
invite her to be their president. They were a weak band 
of middle-aged women, without financial resources, and 
Mrs. Rounds wrote Miss Willard that they could offer her 
no salary. 

On the same day that this letter reached her at Cam- 
bridge Miss Willard received a definite offer from the 
principal of a ladies’ school in New York City, near 
Central Park, offering her $2,500 a year if she would act 
as preceptress, teaching as little or as much as she pleased, 
but exercising a helpful influence on the young ladies 
and among the patrons. She was entirely without in- 
come and had not laid up a penny, as those who know 
her do not need to be told. Her mother was advancing 
in years and Miss Willard was her only support ; and yet 
so profound was the impression on her mind that, al- 
though the crusade movement had passed away and there 
seemed to be a lull in the work, she at once wrote to New 
York, declining Dr. Van Norman’s offer, and to Mrs. 
Rounds, accepting the position of president of the 
W.C. T. U. of Chicago, upon the duties of which she 
entered a few weeks later. 


—An Italian peddlar from whom a New York policeman demanded 
a license showed confidently a certificate of discharge from Sing Sing 
prison, which he said he bought, believing it was a license. 


—In India there are 100,000 boys and 627,000 girls under the 
age of 14 who are legally married, while 8,600 boys and 24,000 
girls who have not attained the age of four are under marriage bonds as 
arfanged by their parents. 


THE DUST OF THE BALANCE. 

Ir one is weighing coal, the dust in the balance does not 
count for much and may be neglected; but, if he is 
weighing the coal in its crystal form of a diamond, even 
the dust is of importance. It is so important, that, when 
precious stones and costly metals are to be weighed, the 
scales are hung under glass, where no dust can collect and 
where not a breath of air can stir the exquisitely poised 
beam. 

We do not expect so much of the hod-carrier as of the 
educated architect, of the navvy who digs the trenches as 
of the engineer who lays out the work. The better 
opportunities a man has had for education, for culture, 
for development of his character, the more quickly we 
observe any defect that has crept in with his training. 
No matter how wise, how clever, how skilled he may be, 
if he fails in the small courtesies of life one instinctively 
feels that there is dust on the balance, that he does not 
weigh as pure gold. It may seem hypercritical to weigh 
one’s fellows under glass in this way ; but, after all, it is 
only another way of saying that nodlesse oblige. Itisa 
confession that we have ideals for others, and, if for 
others, perhaps covertly for ourselves. 

This general expectation that people shall live up to 
the privileges they have had shows itself in many ways. 
It is seen, for instance, in such instances as have occurred 
lately, when, into the solemnity of a murder trial, was 
flung a jeer at a college man’s spelling. It was marked 
in a neighboring State when columns were written in 
criticism of the English of an address by the Chief Execu- 
tive. It shows itself specially when one who should be a 
leader in virtue yields to any temptation to be less than 
the highest of which he is capable. It is not to be for- 
gotten, then, that the dust weighs, and weighs against us. 
—Christian Register. 


STUDY OF BOTANY. 


Meehans’ Monthly. 


A Waterbury (Connecticut) correspondent notes a much 
more widely extended love for wild flowers and nature in 
that city than formerly. This is the talk everywhere. 
In Philadelphia this is especially so, and comes mainly 
from Dr. Brooks, the superintendent of public schools, 
who encourages nature studies in the schools under his 
charge. It was at one time thought that botany could 
not be taught in the public schools withoyt professional 
botanical teachers. But it is now perceived that ‘‘ sci- 
ence’’ is not the mastering of a whole dictionary of tech- 
nical terms,—but the habit of closely observing and 
comparing, which any wide-awake teacher is capable of 
fostering. In a Philadelphia public school recently the 
writer found that the teacher had gathered together a few 
score each of some half dozen kinds of acorns with their 
cups, and mixed them all together. Little tots of six or 
seven years were set to work at sorting them out, each 
kind into its own little pile. This lesson in comparison 
was the first lesson in botany,—and the principal of this 
school was really a ‘‘ professor’’ of botany, though she 


may not have known she was handling Quercus alba, or . 


Quercus rubra, Dr. Brooks deserves the thanks of all 
lovers of nature for the encouragement he gives his teach- 
ers to furnish such excellent botanical lessons to the school 
children ; and those principals who work so well in these 
lines deserve special recognition. 


“ Your aff. son”? was a signature intolerable to Emerson. He 
instructed his children never in their letters to abbreviate words of 
courtesy or affection. He said: ‘‘ To abbreviate a word of affection, 
as if it were not worth the time required to write it out in full, is to 
cast a slur upon the sentiment expressed by that word.” 
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Tue capitol of Pennsylvania at Harrisburg, was entirely burned on the 
2d instant, the fire appearing about noon. It included the halls in 
which the two houses of the Legislature met, and the rooms used by 
the Department of Education, and the Game and Forestry Commis- 
sions. The erection of the building was begun in 1819, and it was oc- 
cupied in 1822. The original cost was $139,000, but there had been 
an expenditure since, for improvements and enlargements, of $340,000. 
There was an insurance of $100,000 on the building, and $98,000 on 
the contents. The cause of the fire has not been ascertained. The 
Legislature was in session, and the members did not all get their 
effects out. 


FRANK THOMSON, who had been first vice-president of the Com- 
pany since 1888, was elected president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
by the board of directors, on the 3d inst. He was born at Chambers- 
burg, Pa., in 1841. With the exception of the time he spent in the 
army, he has been in the employ of the Pennsylvania Railroad since he 
was 17 years of age, at which time he took up a course of study in the 
shops of the company at Altoona. 

IT seems quite certain that the young Czar of Russia is not in good 
health. A statement from Berlin is that he experiences epileptic fits 
about once a month. He was subject to such seizures in his youth, but 
at longer intervals. It is not believed that they will cause his abdica- 
tion, or the creation of a regency, but the effect on his mind under the 
strain of public affairs, is feared. His physicians have prescribed 
strict rules of living. ‘* He has abandoned smoking and only takes a 
very limited quantity of wine. Apart from his epileptic condition his 
health is good.” 

“ REFORMS ”’ are to be introduced in Cuba by the Spanish govern- 
meat. The order was signed by the Queen Regent on the 4th inst. 
They relate chiefly to administration. The principal features will be a 
Council of Administration, most of whose members will be elective. 
The high officials of the island will be appointed by the Governor- 
General, but they must be Cubans or Spaniards of two years’ residence 
on the island. The Council of Administration will frame a tariff and 
draw up a budget. The plan is not favorably received in Spain, as it 
‘gives the Cubans everything.’’ It is not believed that the Cubans in 


arms will accept the new plan at all, as they demand complete in- 


dependence. 

THE Arbitration Treaty was discussed in executive session, in the 
United States Senate, on the 8th inst., and may be disposed of by the 
time this reaches our readers, though a longer consideration is more 
likely. A motion to consider it in open session, made by Senator 
Hill, of New York, received only eight affirmative votes. Senator 
Sherman made a short but effective speech for the treaty, and Senator 
Nelson, of Minnesota (a native of Norway), paid a tribute to King 
Oscar of Sweden and Norway, who was named as umpire in the origi- 
nal draft. Senator Morgan, of Alabama, objected to the treaty. Sev- 
eral amendments will be offered by different Senators. 

THERE is still talk of ‘‘ pressure’? upon the Turkish government 
by the ambassadors of the Powers, to establish reforms, and a despatch, 
6th inst., says that the draft of the reform protocol, as completed by 
the ambassadors, is drawn up on the assumption that the Sultan will 
accept the proposals. There is no reference to a resort to coercion on 
the part of the Powers to enforce them. 

UNEASINESS is again reported from the ‘lransvaal Republic. A 
Berlin newspaper, the Vossische Zeitung, publishes a despatch from its 
correspondent in Pretoria, which says that the fort works which have 
been in course of construction around the Boer capital are now being 
pushed forward to completion with feverish haste. The despatch also 
says that distrust of England is increasing every where in the Transvaal, 
and a rapidly increasing war feeling has set in. 

Ex-GOVERNOR JOHN D. LONG, of Massachusetts, it was announced 
on the 8th inst., had been offered, and had accepted the position of 
Secretary of the Navy in the Cabinet of President McKinley. 

THERE is a very disturbed condition on the island of Crete, and a 
general conflict between the Christian and Mohammedan population 
has been imminent. From Canea, 5,000 refugees have been embarked, 
mostly Christians. The people of Greece sympathize so strongly with 
the Christian Cretans, that war between Greece and Turkey is 
apprehended. 


THE political campaign of Iyoo is to be opened at once, it is now 
said. A dispatch from Cleveland, O., on the 8th inst., is as follows: 
‘**Republican Chairman M, A. Hanna has inaugurated a scheme by which 
millions of voters will be reached. To set the ball rolling, Chairman 
Hanna’s first step was to make arrangements for the use of the ‘ patent 
insides’ furnished the thousands of weekly and daily country papers 
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in all parts of this country, for the distribution of the ‘gold’ matter 
that will be prepared by the agents of the National Committee. The 
terms of the contracts with the various associations call for from one to 
three columns of printed matter on the financial question in all the 


‘patent insides’ sent out. This will be continued during the coming 
four years.”’ 


IT is announced that London is to be fortified against a possible 
invasion by a hostile army landing on the southern coast. The plan of 
fort works dates as far back as the time of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, but has been revived by Lord Wolseley and other military authori- 
ties and adapted to the changes of modern warfare. A bill now in 
Parliament provides for the construction of a chain of fort works from 
the southern Downs to the heights on the south of London. The cost 
will be very large, and is to be paid in instalments extending over 
twenty years. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE ‘*‘ National Congress of Mothers’’ will be held at Washington 
next week, from the 17th to the 19th. “It is proposed to have the 
Congress consider subjects bearing upon the better and broader spirit- 
ual and physical, as well as mental training of the young, such as the 
value of kindergarten work and the extension of its principles to more 
advanced studies, a love of humanity and of country, the physical and 
mental evils resulting from some of the present methods of our schools, 
and the advantages to follow from a closer relation between the influ- 
ence of the home and that of institutions of learning.”’ 


—There is sharp criticism, in England, ef the misuse of the India 
Famine Fund, begun by Lord Lytton, as Viceroy, after the famine of 
7877. The Government of India then undertook to set apart annually 
41,500,000 as a famine fund. A scheme of special taxation for this 
fund was adopted and carried out. It now appears that the revenue 
has been largely used for military purposes, and also to give compensa- 
tion allowances to the vast body of civilian and military officials in India 
whose fixed salaries have suffered by the depreciation of the silver rupee. 


—Mrs. Archibald Little, of Chung Ching, China, one of the leaders 
in the anti-footbinding movement, says, in a letter to the Shanghai 
Messenger: “It only now requires a long pull, a strong pull, and a 
pull all together, and this hideous custom of one thousand years will 


become despised, and the women of China be once more set upon their 
feet.” 


—It is designed in restoring the old home of John and Abigail 
Adams at Quincy, Mass., to preserve for future generations a good ex- 
ample of the New England cottage of the last century. The house is 
a little less than two hundred years old, and in it more than a century 
ago John Adams and his bride began their housekeeping. John Quincy 
Adams was born there in 1767. 


—It is related that, about a year ago, a house in Wichita, Kan., 
was entered by a burglar, and a pocket-book containing some money 
was stolen. A few days ago the owner of the purse received a letter 
through the mails enclosing a $10 bill and the following note: “ A 
year ago I stole a pocket-book from you containing $60. I have been 
sick and remorse has been gnawing at my heart, so I send you $10. 
When remorse gnaws again I will send you some more. Burglar.” 


—The amount appropriated by England last year to carry on its 
navy was $109,115,000. This includes the construction of five new 
battle-ships of 12,900 tons each, four first-class, three second-class, 
and six third-class cruisers, and twenty-eight torpedo-boat destroyers. 


—A Buffalo policeman the other day arrested a thief whom he 
found on the ice in the Erie basin. While the officer was taking his 
captive ashore, the ice broke and the policeman went down. But the 
thief stayed by his captor and rescued him from drowning. Then the 
officer took the thief to the police station and locked him up.—(Dazly 
newspaper item.) 


—lIn the English House of Commons, on the 3d inst., Ferdinand 
Begg, member for the St. Rollox division of Glasgow, moved the 
second reading of the bill to confer the parliamentary franchise upon 
women. The motion was carried by a vote of 228 to 157, and the bill 
accordingly passed its second reading. It is said to be not likely, 
however, that it will be advanced any further this year. 


—The German Enmpress, it is said, has a tea tray that was beaten 
out of an old Prussian halfpenny, a teapot made of a German farthing 
and tiny cups made from coins of the several German principalities. 

—Queen Victoria, through her private secretary, Sir Alfred Biggs, 
has written to the mayor of Sheffield, announcing her intention to open 
the Town Hall there in person in May next. This fact disproves the 
wild rumors about the physical and mental prostration of the Queen. 


—The German Government is about to send a special commission 
to Bombay to investigate the bubonic plague which is raging there, 
with a view of adopting precautionary measures against the introduc- 
tion of the disease into Europe. Dr. Koch, the eminent German bac- 
teriologist, has been summoned from South Africa to head the Com- 
mission. 
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—The women artists in England feel a sense of isin’ in 
their exclusion from the Royal Academy. ‘‘ The names of three ladies 
have long been upon the list of candidates for the associateship, and 
that of a fourth—one of the most eminent painters of her sex—was 
added to ita few days ago. Yet to none of these did the ungallant 
academicians give one single vote, and there seems but little hope that 
any woman artist of our time will follow in the footsteps of Angelica 
Kaufimann and Mary Moser, and take her seat among the forty.”’ 

—Two months ago Bishop William Stevens Perry ( Episcopal) of 
lowa was ill with a complication of diseases, including congestion of 
the lungs, and his physicians said to him: * You can take your choice 
between Palermo, Italy, and Philadelphia, the climate of either of 
which should be beneficial to you.” ‘* I chose Philadelphia,’’ said the 
bishop the other day, “‘ and I’m thankful that I did. 1 have recovered 
nicely under skillful treatment here, and in suitable weather I take a 
good brisk walk daily. Besides, my physician now permits me to de- 
liver an occasional address, and I hope some time in March to be able 
to resume my duties in Iowa. Philadelphia is a good place in which 
to get well.” 

—J. M. Studebaker, of South Bend, Ind., says that when he went 
overland to California in search of a fortune he reached San Francisco 
in 1852 with but 50 cents in his pocket. He then made the first 
Studebaker wagon, and his brother Clement ironed it. After five years 
of hard work in California, they came back to South Bend, Ind., dis- 
covered that farmers there needed good, substantial wagons, such as 
were not in the market, began making them, and thus laid the founda- 
tion for the fortune they have accumulated without the aid of specu- 
lation. 


—Five of the twenty factory inspectors of Pennsylvania are women. 
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NOTICES. 
cur as follows : 


*.* The Monthly Meeting of Friends of 12. 
Philadelphia will be held at Fifteenth and Race 13 
streets, Fourth-day, the 17th inst., at 3 p. m. 


— | 45. 


*,* The next Conference under the care of | 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on | 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meet- | 
ing-house at Darby, on First-day, Second month | 
21, 1897, at 2.30 p.m 

Subject for consideration, ‘‘ Peace.’’ All are 3- 
cordially invited 


‘ . , 
CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 5 


*.* Meetings appointed by the New York 
Yearly Meeting’s Visiting Committee : 
SEcoND MONTH, 1897. 

14. Amawalk. 
21. Shrewsbury. 
28. Purchase. 21. 
JoserpH T. MCDowELL, 
Clerk of Committee. 


SECOND MONTH. 


| 
| 





T is a significant fact that re- 
sponsible dealers sell and re- 
sponsible painters use Pure White 
Lead (see list of genuine brands) 
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New York. 


Stanford Creek, N. Y. 

. Miami, Waynesville, Ohio. 

Salem, Salem, O. 

Centre, Bald Eagle, Pa. 

17. Easton and Saratoga, Easton, N. Y. 

20. Pelham H. Y. M., Lobo, Ont. 
Short Creek, Mt. 

22. Warrington, Menallen, Pa. 

Duanesburg, Albany, N. Y. 

Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. 

24. Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 

Bucks, Wrightstown, Pa. 

26. Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa. 

27. Blue River, Benjaminville, Ill. 


*,.* Meetings appointed by the Visiting Com 
mittee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting : 


14. Bald Eagle and Little Falls. 

Menallen and Gunpowder. 

28. Bush Creek and Aisquith Street. | 
Joun J. CORNELL, Chairman. 


Pleasant, Ohio. 


_FRUEN DS’ INTELLIGENCER AND J OURNAL. — 


—The Mary Smith prize of $100 has been awarded by the Com. 
mittee on Exhibition of the Academy of the Fine Arts ( Philadelphia) 
to Elizabeth Bonsall for her picture entitled ‘‘ Hot Milk.” The 
picture represents a group of house cats about a bow! of hot milk wait. 
ing for it to cool. It is skillfully painted, but especially fulfills the 
first requirement of the conditions, viz., that originality of subject 
should be the leading quality. 


—Last year it was shown by the Chicago Record that there were in 
Chicago 170,000 families on the charity roll. Of these there were 517 
families in one district alone. The heads of 300 of these were con 
firmed drunkards, the heads of 200 of the remaining families were 
regular drinkers. This left only 17 families out of 517 who were sup 
ported by charity whose heads did not drink.— Union Signal. 


—The dates for holding the W. C. T. U. conventions have been 
announced as follows: Dominion convention at Toronto, October 20- 
22, Frances Willard and Lady Somerset to attend the mass mesting on 
the evening of the 22d; world’s biennial convention, October 23-26 
national convention at Buffalo, October 29 to November 3. 


—The total number of applications for licenses to sell liquor at 
retail in Philadelphia is 2419 as against 2524 filed last year. The 
applications for wholesale licenses number 603, the same as in 1896. 
The judges who pass upon these applications will presently sit for that 
purpose. 

—The vote for Levering, the Prohibitionist candidate for President, 
is tabulated in the ational Temperance Advocate as 131,091.  Bid- 
well, the candidate in 1892, received 270,710 votes. 


—The new Corcoran Art Gallery in Washington will be opened 
on Washington’s Birthday for the first time. The work of removing 
the objects of art from the old building is nearly completed. 


*,* The Philanthropic Committees of the 
(Philadelphia) Yearly and (Bucks) Quarterly 
Meeting will hold Conferences as follows : 
Langhorne, last First-day in Second mo,, 
| Bristol, “¢ “ Third mo. 
Makefield, “ ss Fourth mo. 
Fallsington, si us Fifth mo. 
Penn's Manor, ‘ “ Sixt mo. 

Commencing at 2.30 p. m 

SUSANNA RICH, Clerk, 
__ Woodbourne, Pa. 
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{t is hardly wort 
while to carry your 
silverware up stairs 
» every night to protect 
it from thieves wher 
you are destroying it 
* down stairs every day 
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brilliancy. 
Sample free. Box, postpaid, lic. 
_ THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New Yor 
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*,* Quarterly meetings in Second month oc- | — 


John C. Hancock & Co. 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. RB.) 
DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


Lehigh and Free Burning Coal, 


Telephone Connection. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


a DEALER IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St. Phila. 


WHY IS tngram’s Blended Tea 
BECAUSE 


one pound makes one hundred and fifty cups 
WILLIAM 8S. INGRAM, 


TEA DEALER, 
31 NoRTH SecoND STREET, Philadelphia, Penna 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND J OURNAL. 








Swarthmore College, 
SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send tor Catalogue. 


- 2 ; od 
Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- 


phia, furnishes a practical, guarded education and fits 
for college. 





Circulars on Application. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Under the Care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 

of Friends. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
m7 acres of rr: fifteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, and Literary courses, preparing for col- 
lege or business; biological, chemical, physical la- 
boratories, and large, well-equipped gymnasium ; 
manual training in wood and metal work. 

For Catalogue, address 

GEO. L. MARIS, Principal. 


“MARTIN ACADEMY, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 

Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting o1 
Friends. Re-opens Ninth month 7, 1896. Primary, 
Intermediate, and Academical Department. A day 
school for both sexes. Good boarding in suitable 
homes at reasonable rates. Liberal course of si ndy. 

For catalogue address, 

EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 
or M. L. YEATMAN. Secretary, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 
rl a. r 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
enter college. Board and tuition $150 per school 
year. New building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address, 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y 


(CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. ealthfully and 
panty located near the Harlem Railroad, one 

our from New York City. For Catalogue and par- 
tieulars, address 

CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 





SWARTHMORE. - 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing = 
ticulars, references, and letters from 
parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


{BINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
lege or business. The home-like surround make 
tt especially attractive to boarding pupi 8tu- 
dents admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send 

for circulars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


EUGENE E. NICE, 
PAINTS, 


and 274 South Second St., Phila. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD CO. 
PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOURS 


Matchless in Every Feature. 


Three tours to CALIFORNIA and the PACIFIC 
COAST willleave New York and Philadelphia Jan- 
uary 27, February 24, and March 27, 1897. Five 
weeks in California on the first tour and four weeks 
on the second. Passengers on the third tour will 
return on the regular trains within nine months 
Stop will be made at New Orleans for the Mardi 
Gras festivities on the second tour. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville tours, ene weeks in Florida, 
will leave New York and Philadelphia January 26, 
February 9 and 23, and March 9, 1897. Rate, cover- 
ing exper ses en route in both directions, $50.00 from 
New York and $18.00 from Philadelphia. 


WASHINGTON 


Tours, each covering a period of three days, will 
leave New York and Philadelphia December 29 
1896, January 21, February 11, March 11, April 1 and 
22, and May 13, 1897. Rates, inciuding transportation 
and two days’ accommodation at the best Washing- 
ton Hotel, $14.50 from New York and $11.50 from 
Philadelphia. 


OLD POINT COMFORT TOURS 


Returning Direct, or via 


RICHMOND AND WASHINGTON, 


will leave New York and Philadelphia December 26, 
1896, January 28, February 20, March 18, and April 
15, 1897. 


For detailed itineraries and other information, 
apply at the ticket agencies or address Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 
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To commemorate our fiftieth 
business year, we have pre- 
pared the most beautiful and 
valuable SEED and PLANT 
CATALOGUE the gardening 
world has ever seen. Every 
copy costs us 25 cts. to produce, 
but in honor of this our “JU- 
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this season to any one 
on receipt FREE of roc. (in 
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A “JUBILEE SURPRISE SOU- 
VENIR” will also be sent without 

78 Catalogue who will state where 

wa | they saw this advertisement. 
35 & 37 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK, 
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“Pearl top" is nothing. 
“Pearl glass” is nothing. 
“Index to Chimneys”’ is 

nothing. 

‘Macbeth ” with the shape 
we make for your lamp is all. 
We'll send you the Index ; 


look out for the rest yourself. 
Geo A Macbeth Co 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 
e935 WILLIAM HEACOCK, S48 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


1313 Vine Street, Philada, 


TELEPHONE 4036, 


AS 


¢ 


Q RELIABLE d 


>; Seeds, Plants and Bulbs 


§ Are everywhere known as the BEST. Why 
risk poor ones when the best cost no more 

Send stamp for Garden Calendar for 1897 
é wue of the vear. It 
" illustrates and describes everyth ng, new 
$ and old, of merit a1 a ¢ 

i 4 Chestnut St 

? HENRY A. DREER, Philadelphia, Pa. ¢ 
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The handsomest catal 


DPA eee" 


MAN, \f 
Art Store, 7 
806 Market Street, '\G 


Mirrors, Pictures, | 
Frames, ete. i 

Framing of Studies for | 
yupils a specialty. 


ae SS a 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Phiiadelphia, Ps 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


Jobbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
8S. BR. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2232 Wallace Street. 


THE BOSTON BINDER 


Cheap, Neat. Convenient 
BINDER FOR 


THE INTELLIGENCER 








FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT 00, 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 
This Company does a Generat Trust and BANKING Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. 








Acta y 


SxecuTor, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, —executing Trusts of every kind,—RECcEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc, eu 


Collected, Real Estate — for residents or non-residents, etc., etc. 


President, ice- Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller » and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M. Byrn 


Bacecutiwe Commitice : Fs. H. Boder, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, George B. Baker, John L. Blat, 


White, Matt. C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorft. 
~ GIRAR 





D CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


TRUST CO. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interests on Deposits, 


Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate 


| 
Peo 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL. Vice-President. 


Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening strength 


and healthfulness. Assures the food against 


alum and all forms of adulteration common to | 


the cheap brands. 


RoyaL BaKInG PowDER CoMPANY, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real - Estate - Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNoT Sr., PHILA. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


PETER WRIGHT&SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA, 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Se- 
curities a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 


Eastern Nebraska Investments 


Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
witb perfect security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Piatte Co., Neb. 
JosEPH WEBSTER, WM. WEBSTER, 

President. Cashier. 


A Safe Philadelphia Investment 


MT. VERNON DRAWING ROOM ASSO'N, 
1336 Spring Garden St. 
Subscriptions for stock now open. Perfectly secure. 
Over 6 per cent interest assured. 
10 per share. Capital, $50,000. Not assessible. 
Preat., Hon. William N. Ashman. 
—_ 4, { Prof. Adolph W. Miller, 
Vice- Presis., ) Frances E. Peirce. 
Srey and Treas., Joseph B. Willets. 


For information, apply to 
JOS. B. WILLETS, 907 Provident Building 


BONDS 


We have several choice lots of high- 
grade Bonds, suitable for Trustees and 
other conservative investors. 

Full particulars, with prices, will be fur- 
nished on application. 


HEYL & MAJOR, Bankers, 
done Faber Miller, $25, SWEDE oTaam 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphis 
Counties. 


| 


| 
| 


WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer. 
NATHANIEL B CRENSHAW, R. ge She r 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE. Assist. 

WILLIAM E 


J. ANDREWS HARRIS, J2., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPIIAM, Solicitor 

est ALBERT ATLEE J4CKSON, Assist. to Vice-P 
AU M INT, Manager of Trust Department 

MANAGERS: 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GAW, 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
GEORGE H. MceFADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DestRABLE Forms OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
atactual Net Cosr. Itis PoRELY MUTUAL; has Assets OF TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS and 
a Suepius of over Taaee Mittions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AN) 
INCONTESTABLE. 

Pres.. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres.. HARRY F. WEST. Sec., HENRY C. BROWN 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JESKS 


ISAAC H. CLOTIHIER, 

JOHN C. SIMS, 

PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON, 
JOSIAH M. BACON 





THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable » 
the Company’s option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay 


able semi-annually. This company also receives deposits, payable by check. 


. DIRECTORS 
N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Ciothler, John B Gest, 
Francis R Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. Joel J. Bally, 


Thomas Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 
G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippince 
John W. Patton, Hen y Tatnall, 
George sated Stuart Wood. 


Phillip C. Garrett, 





The Provident Life « and Trust Company of Philadelphis 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


IMSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 





All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and Actuary 


ASA 8. WING ; M 
J. ROBERTS 


of Insurance De 
ULKE; Assistant 


rtment, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 


t Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 


~ Assistant ew DAVID G. ALSOP. 


FOOTWEAR: 


WOMEN’S SHOES—the balance of a 
line of Calf Skin and Cushion Sole 
Shoes enter the lists of reduced goods 
this week. Reduced from $5 to $4 


Numerous lines of good, 
Shoes, in the same styles and patterns 
as much higher priced goods, guaran- 
teed as to comfort and durability, at $3, 


RUBBER OVERSHOES—for women, 
misses, and children, to fit every 
style shoe, at the lowgst prices ever 
marked on first quai & . 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY AND . 
CURATELY FILLED. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER | 


PHILADELPHIA. 


* | fact, the ONLY CURE.” 
reliable | 


KT Owe My * bite » Te 


“Tam advocating your COMPOUND OXYGE) 
here, for I feel that I owe my life toit. Eleven year 
ago I was given up by physicians here to die wit! 
consumption, but heard of your Compound Oxygen 
tried it, and am still living I feel that it i 
BEST MEDICINE FOR CONSI IMPTION, a d, 


BELL C. BOYRATH 
Ardmore, Indian Territory 


Would it no be well to learn something of the 
remedy which has effected such a remarkable cur 
Write to Drs. Starkey & Palen for their Book or % 
paGEs, SENT FREE. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen, 


1529 ARCH STREET, PHILAD's, P4 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
TORONTO, CANADA. 


oping Cough and Croup 
Bring Untold Suffering. 
TRY DELAVAU’S REMEDY. 


Instant and Infallible. 
At Druggists or Depot, Sixth and Wood Sts., }’hilé 





